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[From Burnap’s Lectures. ] 
REGENERATION. 
{Continued.] 


This brings me to the second principal division 
of discourse, the examination of that part of 
Scripture, on which this phraseology is found- 
ed. Itisas you know taken from the third 
chapter of John, from Christ's conversation with 
Nicodemus. That conversation I shall now at- 
tempt to explain. ah 

And we first observe that the artificial divis- 
jon of the Bible into chapters and verses, as of- 
ten in other cases, so peculfarly in this, has con- 
tributed to obscure the meaning, by d&troying 
the connection on which the whole point and 
bearing of the conversation depend. The last 
three verses of the preceding chapter ought to 
have. belonged to this, as they are immediately 
introductory, and state a general truth of which 
the conversation with Nicodemys is a particular 
proof, example, illustration. ‘* Now when Je- 
sus was in Jerusalem at the passover, in the 
feast day, many believed in his name, when they 
saw the miracles which he did. But Jesus did 
not commit himself unto them, because he knew 
all men, and needed not that any should testify 
of man, for he knew what was in man.’’ As 
an example of this he goes on to say, ‘* There 
was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews. The same came to Jesus 
by night, and said unto him, Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher came from God, for no 
man can do these miracles which thou doest, 
oxcept God be with him. Jesus answered and 
said unto him, verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.*’ What answer was this to 
the address of Nicodemus! None at all surely. 
But it was something more. It was an answer 


by any foreign, irresistible agency. 
coupled in the same category, and made a part 
of the same condition, with being bora of water. 
That was certainly voluntary, and brought about 
by free, voluntary agency, and we have a right 
to suppose spiritual birth or the moral prepara- 
tion, to be lates likewise. ‘To suppose oth- 
erwise, would be to suppose that Christ gave as 
a condition of entering his kingdom, one thing 
which men could comply with, and another 
which they could not; which would make the 
condition, as offered to free, intelligent, and re- 
sponsible agents,exceedingly trifling and inconse- 
quent. So you perceive that the doctrine of pas- 
ive regeneration finds no support in that pay past 
sage of Scripture from which it is derived. It 
is as inconsistent with Scripture, as it is with 
common sense and the nature of things. Both 
Scripture and reason unitedly testify, that a | 
man’s actions to have any moral character, to 

make him better or worse must originate in him- 
self. There is no such thing as passive, me- 
chanical virtue and holiness. 

If we would learn what other agent there is 
besides man’s wil] in regeneration, we must go 
to our text. ‘* Born again, .not of corruptible 
seed, but incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever.’’ ‘The word 
of God then,—this is the great spiritual power 
which in conjunction with the will, works a 
spiritual renovation in man. Now we have 
come to something rational and intelligible. ‘The 
word of God addresses itself to the understand- 
ing, the rational faculties of man, and through 
them to the will, and therefore the actions it in- 
duces men to do may have a moral character, be 
worthy of praise or blame. We can readily see 
how a man may become spiritually renovated, or 
spiritually born into the kingdom of God by the 
word of God, for it operates by persuasion, ii- 

struction, motive, inducement. Itmay work a 
thorough change in him without violating his 
free agency, but through his free agency.— 
But the other interpretation, being born of 
the Holy Spirit, in the sense of a mirac- 
ulous change of nature by irresistible power, has 
no moral character at all, neither makes a man 

better nor worse. ‘The words that 1 speak 


minds to any subject or any pursuit. 
thinkigg of his business, cd his worldly affairs, 
when he is in the house of God, he enters into 
the devotions, he attends to the Scriptures, and 
listens with desire of personal improvement to 
the preaching. Instead of reading secular 
books exclusively, when he has any time to de- 
vote to reading, he turns his attention often to 
the Bible. By thus directing his mind to the 
religion of the New Testament, its nature is not 
changed. It isthe same mind in all its faculties 
and endowments that it was before. The ob- 
jects only to which its exercises are directed are 
changed. His understanding is enlightened, 
and his knowledge enlarged. He becomes ac- 

uainted with his duty and the reasons of it. 

e learns more of God, of himself, and of the 
consequences of his conduct. By this direction 
of his attention to the teaching of Jesus, his 
moral sense, his conscience is awakened, made 
tore active and discriminating. His motives 
for obeying its dictates are more fully displayed 
and comprehended. And when he again comes 
to act, those considerations which were before 
overlooked present themselves, and he will no 
longer aet as he did before he attended to them. 
His choice is different, his conduct and conse- 
quently his character changed. 

In the second place, the objects of his pursuit 
are changed. The powers by which he pursues 
them are unaltered, but the objects to which 
they are directed are changed. Before, all his 
actions and energies were directed to the acqui- 
sition of worldly advantages. By the Gospel 
he is taught that these are not the only “good; 
that the calm satisfactions of an approving con- 
science, the sense of the approbation of God, the 
sentiment of duty, the exercise of the benevolent 
and religious affections, are as rich and valuable 
sources of happiness as those which he has ex- 
clusively cultivated. He directs his efforts to 
gain these good things. When called upon to 
act he chooses with reference to these, he 
chooses to secure the approbation of his con- 
science by obeying its dictates, to secure the fa- 
vor of God by doing his will. He seeks the 
pleasures of benevolence by exercising it on all 
proper occasions. He seeks the pleasures of 





unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.’’— | 
He had just before been speaking of his being | 
the bread of life, and giving his flesh and blood | 
to be the life of the world. Some of them took | 





to what was in him, to his thoughts, and pur- 
poses, and his whole character. Being ‘ born | 
again,’ was a phrase very well understood by | 
Nicodemus, because it was a phrase in common | 
use among the Jews, and applied to the act of | 
becoming a proselyte to Judaism from idolatry. 
The convert was washed or baptized, received a 
new name, renounced his natural kindred, and | 
by akind of legal fiction became a child a 
Abraham, and commencing a new life, was very 

naturally said to be born again. Such, said | 
Christ te Nicodemus, must be thechange, which 

must take place in every one, even a Jew, who 
is received inte the kingdom of heaven, and be- 
comes a true Christian. Nicodemus undoubt- 
edly understanding him in that sense,"Inquires, 

‘* How can aman be born when he is old '— 
Can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born?’’? Can we Jews, who have 
grown old in our religion, renounce it for a new 
onet Are we not now the people of God!— 
‘‘ Jesus answered, verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, exeept a man be born’’ of water and spirit, 

not ** of water and of the spirit’’ as our version 

has mistranslated it, ‘‘ he cannot enter into the 

kingdom of God. You come to me in secret, 

and profess your convictions of my prophetic 
Character. Go, and be baptized, and openly 
profess your faith. You come relying on your 
birth as a Jew to entitle you to the blessings of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, | solemnly assure you, 
that no natural lineage gives you any such priv- 
ilege. Birth into my kingdom must be spiritu- 
al, not of the flesh. He who becomes a fol- 
lower of mine, by imbibing the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, is the true son of Abraham, and child of 
God. ‘+ That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.”’— 
He who is a child of Abraham according to the 
flesh is merely a man. He has no moral] or 
spiritual character on that account. But he who 
by my doctrine becomes in his soul like Abra- 








offence at it, he explains himself. It is my doc- 
trine | mean. ** It is the spirit that quickeneth; 
the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life ;’’ and as spirit, have power to quicken and 
communicate spiritual life. ‘ Sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy word is truth.’”? The 
word then has power to quicken and sanctify.— 
And what is this but spiritual renovation, regen- { 
eration, birth of the soul into the kingdom of | 
Godt When, says the apostle, ‘‘ the world by | 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the } 
foolishness of preaching to save them that he- | 
lieve.”’ By preaching what? The word surely. 
But was not the power of God required to con- 
nec: the word, the cause, “with the effect, the | 
spiritual renovation of the hearer? Certainly. | 
So is his power requisite to connect any other | 
cause with its effect, the sowing of the seed with 
the springing of the plant. And the accompa- | 
nying agency of God is as sure in the one case 
as in the other. But there is another agency to 
come in on both occasions, that of man. He | 
must receive the word into a good and .bonest | 








heart. The Gospel did not save men against | 
their will. It only gave them the opportunity | 
to be sayed. And the reason why one was spir- 


itually renovated, reformed, saved, and another 
failed to be, was not because he withheld that 
efficiency from his word in one case which he 
gave it in another, but because one man chose 
to obey and the other to resist it. 

‘“*For every one that asketh receiveth.’’— 
Why?! Because he asks. But this theory 
makes it necessary for him to receive the very 
thing he asks before he asks, otherwise he can- 
not ask acceptably. The very thing which he 
wishes to have done for him must have been 
done before or it is useless for him to pray, and 
if it has been done it is manifestly useless.— 
‘¢ The cares of this world and the deceitfulness 








ham, he becumes a true member of the new 
church, the kingdom of heaven, and a spiritual 
child of Abraham. The whole error in this doc- 
trine of passive regeneration so far as it is found- 
ed on this passage has arisen from considering 
spirit in this case to mean the Holy Spirit. The 
contrast is not between flesh and the Holy Spirit, 
but between the corporeal and the spiritual part 
of man; those who derived their birth from 
Jewish parents, and those who became true 
Christians in their souls. ‘‘ Marvel not that J 
said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the spirit.”’ Be not astonished 
that I say to you Jews, ye must be born again, 
must outwardly profess, and inwardly, spiritu- 
ally adopt and practise my religion ; for although 
you may trace human descent and parentage, 
and ascertain by something outward, who are or 
who are not Jews by birth, the children of Abra- 
ham and as you conceive the children of God 

spiritual birth the true children of Abraham, ean 
not be oo by any thing of the kind. Vir- 
tue and holiness, acknowledge no such descent 
they are equally within the attainment of every 
soul, You cannot trace them to any earthly pes 
gin or lineage, any more than you ean fired the 
place where the wind that blows begins, ; 
it ends. 

To what then does this amount! Simply to 
this. The Evangelist John relates of Jesus, as 
an evidence of his Messiahship, what the Jews 
expected of their Messiah, that he should have 
power to discern the thoughts and characters of 
men; that on his visit to Jerusalem after his 
baptism, Nicodemus, a raler of the Jews came 
to him by night, for fear of committing himself 
by such a visit by day, with a design no doubt, 
to do what in modern homely phrase would be 
called to sound him, to lead him into conversa- 
ton, to find out more of him, his mission and de- 
Sign, In order to become his follower or not, as 
his prudence or interest might ultimately dic- 
tate. Jesus at once discovering the character 
and mental condition of the man, instead of re- 
plying directly to his address, which was mere- 
ly a respectful profession of belief in his pro- 
phetic Sens, answers to his thoughts, opin- 
ions an urposes, anc 2 : 
outward eagle __ that baptism, 

a. ' 5Pititual renovation 
were the only initiation into his kingdom It 
was the renovation of the soul which was the re- 
quisite, not the birth of the body of Jewish line- 
ave. That is, aman to enjoy the blessedness of 





or where 


of riches and the lusts of other things enteriag 
in, choke the word and it becometh anfruitful.’’ 
What, choke the word, if it be irresistible !— 
Can omnipotence be defeated! If man be alto- 
gether Passive in regeneration, can any thing in 
him, either the cares of this world or any thing 
else, afford any effectual resistance? 

The doctrine of passive regeneration hy irre- 
sistible power must be given up as inconsistent 
with the laws of the mind, the moral constitu- 
tion of our nature, and unsupported, nay, contra- 
dicted by the sacred Scriptures. 

It may now occur to ask, what then is regen- 
eration by the word of God, or the Gospel, as 
applied to us? We will attempt to explain it. 
The only way we before demonstrated, in which 
a mancan be morally changed, made a better 
man, is through his understanding and will by 
instruction, persuasion, motive, indacement. 

The Gospel is a system of doctrine, a collec- 
tion of facts, a body of motives, precepts, and 
predictions which are addressed to the under- 
standing, the conscience, the feelings, the sym- 
pathies, the whole moral nature of man, and 
through all these to the will, to produce right 
action. Its effect of course isto form a good 
character when there is none, and reform it 
when it is bad. The spiritual birth spoken of 
by Christ does not define the condition before it 
took place to be either sinful or innocent. He 
merely insists that to be a Christian, a man must 
possess a Christian character. The Gospel en- 
lightens the understanding, teaches it coneern- 
ing God, the fountain and foundation of all re- 
ligion, and makes him the all-eommanding mo- 
ma P° central, all-pervading force in spiritual 
raatpeok enorme ard duty, ed the 
ie ahaa be us informs,awakens and quick- 

ns the moral sense. It sets before us Jesus 
Christ with his all perfect character,to be an object 
of our sympathies and affections, and thus enlists 
our feelings on the side of goodness. Through 
his resurrection it opens to us the spiritual world 
with his tremendous and eternal retributions. It 
gives us access with greater confidence to the 
Father of mercies in our devotions. When 
therefore one who has been instructed by the 
Gospel is placed in a situation where a moral 
choice is to be made, there is a greater probabil- 
ity that he will choose right, for he sees more 
clearly the reasons for it, and his whole nature 
is enlisted on the side of right. By the repeti- 
tion of such actions the character is formed, the 
soul is born into the kingdom of heaven. 


But the Gospel has power to change as well 
as form the character, A man grows up decid- 





the Messiah’s kingdom must become a Christian 
both by profession and practice, both outwardly 
and inwardly, 
Pdr sar one word said here of the fall of man, 
mene sin and entire inability in man to will 
of the wa! good! Is there any thing intimated 
an Almighty a2 of his nature being changed by 
agency! |, v2 before he is capable of moral 
of men were we \)2"Y indication that the souls 
; ve Merely passive in their translation 


that Jetinedom of God? Tt does not. pear 

lat Jesus ac 

is no price! sy ebpeking on that subject. There 
) + ae . . 

He neither naan; ‘gent in regeneration at all. 


generated by ¢} nor denies that the soul is re- 
Holy Spirit. ‘e ‘resistible influences of the 
ifications for Pe faa declares that the qual- 
heaven are ani, sion into the kingdom of 

re Spiritual, of the mind, and a of the 


jects of his attention. 


edly bad. In order to enter into the kingdom of 
God he must become a good man. This takes 
place under the influences of the religion of 
Jesus,—sometimes suddenly, but oftener by 
slow advances. When it is done, how has it 
been accomplished? The theory we have been 
examining makes it to have been accomplished 
by almighty, irresistible power, changing his 
nature, or forcing his will. Such a change we 
have already demonstrated to destroy all moral 
agency and accountability. How then does it 
happen? Not by a change of moral nature, but 
by achange of moral action. One is within 
the power of man’s free will and the other is 
not. 

In the first place, there is a change in the ob- 
We all know we have 
the power of turning our minds, our thoughts, to 





fles 
esh or body, by birth or descent. By what 


we speak paid no attention to religion or religious 


whatever we please. Before, the man of whom 


| where it was not intended to apply, and from 


devotion by maintaining communion with God, 

In the third place, the objects of his affections 
are changed. he faculty by which he loves, 
undergoes no alteration. It has now new ob- 
jects. Before, he was conversant only with the 
things of the world, with the pleasures of the 
senses, and the unlawful gratification of the pas- 
sions. These are attended with a degree of 
pleasure, though of a low and unsatisfactory 
kind, and besides wound the conscience and in- 
jure the mind. However, being the only ob- 
jects with which his mind is conversant, habit 
and a slight degree of gratification make him at- 
tached tothem. Bat on directing his attention 
to religion and becoming acquainted with a new 
class of objects, suchas conscience, virtue, piety, 
God, and spiritual things, he finds that these too 
have their pleasures, he becomes attached to 
them and they destroy his relish for the other 
class of objects, and wean him from them. 

Thus it is that the man’s habits of action be- 
come entirely changed, his feelings and affec- 
tions. His character 1s changed, and he is bora 
into the kingdom of God. But there is no 
change of nature, no irresistible action of God 
upon his soul. It is the result of his own free 
agency. Butit may be asked, do you exclude 
divine influencet We answer,no. But ‘ the 
Spirit helpeth oar infirmities’’ does not originate | 
or perform our actions. God gives ‘* the holy 
Spirit to them that ask him,”’ but not in order to 
cause them to ask him. 

Here then is the distinction the neglect of 
which has been the source of so much imistake. 
Regeneration is a voluntary change of moral ac- 
tion, not a change of nature. That theory which 
would make it a change of nature would make 
man not a free agent either before or after re- 
generation. Before, he has not the power to do 
good, and afterwards, as this doctrine is, always 
connected with that of the saints’ perseverance, 
he “is kept by the power of God unto salva- 
tion.”’ Now he caa be literally so kept only by 
destroying his free agency. So before regener- 
ation he is prevented by God, through his own 
nature, from doing good; and after regenera- 
tion, he is prevented from doing evil by the same 
power, by achange of his nature, or an inter- 
ference with his will. He is therefore not a free 
agent in either case. 

But the theory of regeneration consisting in 
an instantaneous and entire change of nature 
seems in sad contradiction to facts. How happens 
it that the regenerated sin atall! If before re- 
generation every act was sinful because it pro- 
ceeded from a sinful nature, so after regenera- 
tion, by which the nature is made holy, every 
act ought to be holy, according to the nature 
from which it proceeds. But this is not the 
ease. Those who are thought regenerate still 
continue to sin. The meeeny to sin is not taken 
away, nor the inclination. To what then does 
that holiness of nature amount which still leaves 
the capacity and the inclination to sin and occa- 
sional indulgence? What more can the unre- 
generate man have than the capacity and the in- 
clination to sin and occasional indulgence !— 
There is no difference of nature between them. 
The only possible difference is that one yields to 
temptation more freqnently than the other. And 
to what does this amount! ‘To different habits 
of moral action. The only difference between 
them is different degrees of virtue and vice, of 
holiness and sin. But, it is said, up to the point 
of regeneration the unregenerate can do nothing 
good, are incapable of virtue. I answer, this 
bears the same marks of extravagance with the 
assertion that the regenerate man cannot sin.— 
And as one is not true, the other being based on 
the same hypothesis, is just as likely to be false. 
This point is imaginary. There is every gra- 
dation of character, from the highest to the low- 
est. There is no such great chasm at any par- 
ticular line. All the regeneration which facts 
and the experience of life exhibits to us, is that 
of more good actions and less sins than before, 


and that is a change of moral action, not of mor- | 4 


al nature. 5 
But, it may be said, a man must be something 
or nothing, regenerate or unregenerate, a saint 
ora sinner, in a state of perdition or salvation.— 
I answer that this representation arises from 
gross ideas and false conceptions and analogies. 
It arises from urging the figure of birth in a point 


supposing future happiness or misery is to arise 
from place, not moral condition. Let us bring 
these conceptions to the test of the word of God. 
He that “is born of God sinneth not,’’ That 
is true to the letter. But who arrives at such a 
degree of perfection as this in the present world? 
Ihen no one is fully born in a spiritual sense till 
he arrives at the perfection of heaven. Regen- 
eration then, instead of being momentary, embraces 


aa whole Christian course from the beginning to the 
end. 

But what change in the moral nature of man keeps 
him from sinning, according to this system, after re- 
generation? It must be a change of some or all the 
powers concerned in moral action. ‘These are the 
understanding and moral sense, the passions and ap- 
petites, and the will. We have already demonstra- 
ted that the will cannot be immediately touched 
without destroying moral action. The appetites and 
passions cannot, without destroying tempta- 
tion, and of course moral probation. There 
remain then only the understanding and the 
moral sense. And these are the very powers which 
need not miracalous interference. ‘They are the 
very powers which man can cultivate and strengthen 
to any extent by his own moral actions, and for the 


WAR. 
From a very piquant and excellent article in 
the Christian Examiner for March, we make a 
few extracts. 


‘*It may be well to look at the depraving in- 
fluence which the practice of war has exerted 
on the moral sense and feeling of mankind.— 
There are many who believe that all war is in- 
consistent with Christianity; and certainly, if 
mea loved each other, it would be no easy mat- 
ter to induce them to destroy each other; they 
who have the spirit of their Master could have 
little use for arms. But without taking this 
ground at present, let us give attention to a 
single branch of this great subject,—the manner 
in which war has darkened and misled the mor- 
al sense of men. We have consciences; we 
have power to discern the right from the wrong; 
but consciences, like candles, are of no great 
use, unless they are lighted; and very often, 
when they have passed through that essential 
process, the influences of this world either ex- 
tinguish, or make them burn faint and dim. 

he first instance of this that presents itself, 
is the manner in which war reverses all human 
relations, setting up others in direct hostility to 
those which all true religion has attempted to 
establish pore The ancient prophet ask- 
ed, ‘‘ Have not all one Father? hath not one 
God created us!’ And it was a chief object of 
our Savior’s coming to teach us that we are all 
brethren, sharers ef the same destiny, bound to- 
gether by ties of obligation which can never be 
undone. But the human heart*is ingenious in 
self-justification; and when the founder of the 
Hebrew Law had given the glorious command, 
‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor,’’ the bloody 
hand of war wrote its own charge, ‘*Thou shalt 
hate thine enemy,”’ over against it, and the two 
went forth to men and down to future ages, like 
twin precepts, though one was from above, the 
other from below, a ray of sunshine side by side 
with a red gleam from hell; and when the Sa- 
vior came, the Jews did not know, till he told 
them, that they had not both proceedea from the 
same Source of ight. The self-same thing has 
been done in later times. The author of Chris- 
tianity endeavored to take care that the same fa- 
tal mistake might not be made again? he gave the 
solemn, explicit, and repeated charge, ‘*Love 
your enemies,” and over against this the bloody 
hand of war-has written, not indeed on the sa- 


fortune which comes to our countrymen; but if 
they are engaged in a dishonorable and guilty 
service, we cannot regret to see them under the 
necessity of returning without having succeeded. 
And when we are called upon to exult in a vic- 
tory, it may be well to consider what a victory 
is. All the gain is, that our troops have driven 
back the enemy from some barren plain, sunk 
some of their ships with the seamen in them, or 
taken some town which is no use to any but the 
owners. And in order to secure these blessings, 
doubtful as they are, there is the certainty that 
great numbers of men have fallen. In the ad- 
vantages gained there is no cause of rejoicing; 
no one gains any thing in comfort or possessions 
by the boasted success; and the cause of exulta- 
tion, if there is any, can be found only by count- 
ing the number of the dead. And in this, too, 
there is some perplexity of feeling. We are not, 
of course,expected to rejoice that so many of our 
countrymen are slain. O, no! for then we must 
toll funeral bells, and sing dirges, and mourn 
with a grand parade of woe. But how can we 
make this distinction between our own and those 
who have fallen on the other side? We had 
nothing against them,—if we had, it would have 
made no difference; but they were no enemies 
of ours. We cannot be glad that they are cut 
off from the living, and that widows and orphans 
deplore them. And in fact, this wide work of 
death occasioned by a human pestilence is one 
in which we can find no cause whatever of joy. 
What, then, can we think of this daty of rejoic- 
ing in victories, rejoicing in death and sorrow, 
rejoicing in violence and blood? Tor our part, 
we shall leave it to bells andcannon, which have 
no conscience to prevent their saying what they 
are made to speak. And as to this division of 
feeling. by which the patriot shouts with delight 
over the numbers of the enemy’s dead, and at 
the same time weeps and makes long faces for 
his countrymen who have bitten the duS&t, it ma 
be something very self-consistent and graceful, 
but we cannot understand it, and we shall not 
lament our ignorance if we never‘do.”’ 





THE MODEL SCHOLAR. 


Of all whom I have ever known, from our 
own or any other University, no one appears 
better entitled than Mr. Pickering to be regarded 
as the MODEL scHOLAR. In saying this, I pro- 
nounce his highest eulogium, and -present his 





cred page, but on the hearts of those who read 
it, ‘Kill your enemies,’’ and for ages they have 
done it, without éven being aware of any incon- | 
sistency between this command and the other. | 
But there stands the Savior’s command, ‘‘Love 
your enemies.’’ Where is the authority that 
can release his followers from the obligation '— 
Has he given them a dispensation to doin war 
what it would be guilty in the extreme to do at 


| Vast and comprehensive as was his matured 


strongest claim upon the public gratitude. 


learning, and valuable as were its fruits to his 
country and the world, the finished model he has 
left for guiding the studies and forming the 
character of the scholar and the man is infimitely 
more precious. Any student, commonly well 
endowed, who has a soul capable of aspiring to 
excellence,—and what young man, devoting 





any other time? What can they plead in jasti- 
fication, for following a maxiin so fatally hostile 
to his own? It is true, there is a saying. that in 
war the laws are still. But this, we apprehend, 
only states things as they are, and gives no rea- 
son why they should be so. There are times 
when men consent that their own laws shall be 
superseded by military authority; but God has 
never consented that his commands shall be put 
down by martial law. They staad in full force, 
as binding in une set of circumstances as in an- 
other, never to be abrogated in peace or war; 
and we shall find that it is not well to suffer 
men’s traditions, prejudices, or passions to ride 
over his authority in the heart.”” 
* . * 


‘** Another perversion of the true idea of duty 
is seen in the Janguage which statesmen some- 
times use respecting war. ‘They labor to show 
that a war is unjust and dishonorable; they 
charge those who have plunged their country 
into it with falsehood to their trust; and as soon 
as they take their places in the public councils, 
where their influence and action can be felt they 
say, what? Not, as one would suppose, that it 
must be brought to an end as soon as possible, 
—but that it must be sustained. A strange in- 
ference, sure enough. Sustained? And, pray 
for what reason! Why, simply because it is 
begun. That is, a work wWiich they themselves 
pronounce unjust and disgraceful in the extreme 
must be maintained evento its unjust and dis- 
graceful close, wherever that may be, and for no 
better reason than because it is begun. Is such 
our obligation with respect to crimes! If we 
have tol! a lie, does a sense of duty require us 
to stand to it, and tell five hundred more,—ay, 
to keep on till the necessity of lying shall cease? 
Surely, this is singular reasoning; and whoever 
should follow the same maxim in private life 
would soon secure a reputation as ragged as a 
scarecrow in spring. Common sense aad Chris- 
tian principle would teach us rather, if we have 
done wrong, to do so 20 more, to repent of what 
we have done wrong, and to use our best en- 
deavors to repair it. How it should be unjust 
and dishonorable to commence a work of sin, 
and not equally unjust and dishonorable to be- 
come accessory to it, must be proved from au- 
thorities which we have been so ignorant or so 
fortunate as never yet to*see. 

But more of this. The martial morals of 
which we have spoken have introduced a dou- 
bled and twisted idea of duty, by which the 
statesman, though he deplores and denounces 
the war, can and ought to vote for it in council; 
or, what is the same thing, for supplies to carry 
iton. Though, as a man, he considers it a sor- 
row and shame for his country, as a statesman 
he must lend his aid to it, lifting up one hand in 
pious horror at its enormity, and at thesame time 
voting substantially in favor of it with the other. 
And all this, according to the military theory, 
is perfect consistency, involving no contradic- 
tion between the word and the deed. Now it is 
certain that no member of a state can lawfully 
offer physical resistance to the acts of his gov- 
ernment. ‘That amount of aequiescence, his al- 
legiance to the state necessarily implies, since 
without it no nation could endure. But this re- 
uires no suppression of conscience,no misprision 
of the trath; for all the while he is at perfect 
liberty to use his moral and intellectual influence 
to bring his countrymen to aright discernment 
of the subject, and no power can make him in- 
strumental in sustaining measures which his 
heart condemns as wrong. But it-is one thing 
to refrain thus from physical resistance, which 
would be treason, and quite another to supply 
the means and the men required to carty on the 
war. It is true, there may be circumstances in 
which an army is endangered, when something 
may be done for their relief; but as soon as avy 
purpose of aggression is manifest; whoever does 
any thing in aid or support of it, while his con- 
science disowns it, takes a heavy share of the 
responsibility upon his own soul. It is precise- 
ly like furnishing an assassin with money and 
arms, knowing the oty purpose for which he 
intends to use them. Honor forbids it; patriot- 
ism forbids it; and conscience says, ‘‘Hitherto 
shalt thou come, bat no farther,”’ in tones,which, 
though inaudible, are more impressive than the 
thunder’s voice. ‘ : 
There is still another of these fantastic duties 
enjoined upon us by the ethics of the sword; it 
is, to rejoice, under all circumstances, In the suc- 
cess of our country’s arms. Can it be that pa- 
triotism is at war with the moral sense! Must we 
give up our conscience for our country ?. If one 
of our children goes into a neighbor’s premises 
to steal his property, to violate his daughters, to 
kill his household, and to burn his dwelling, no 
one will say that we ought to exult in such do- 


himself to a liberal education, is destitute of 
such a soul '—may find in this model an uner- 
ring guide to the attainment of his lofty object. 
Faithfully following his guide, he cannot fail of 
success. One condition only is indispensable, — 
a condition, too, altogether in his own favor. 
He must begin and persevere in the spirit of his 
model. He must abjure every indulgence which 
has the least tendency to impair his moral or his 
mental energies, or to induce any injurious or 
unseemly habit. ‘‘Procul, O Procul!”’ must 
be the earnest exclamation of his heart against 
every form and aspect of moral evil. Thus per- 
severing, he will find his progress as delightful 
as his success is éertain. 

The instracter, equally with the student, may 
gain wisdom from the contemplation of such a 
model,—the model of a character which it is his 
peculiar province to form, The faithful ship- 
builder spares no pains in studying the best 
model of his art, and making his work strong 
and complete. Much more with the faithful 
builder of a human character, freighted with 
treasures of immortal value, seek the highest de- 
gree of perfection in his work. Here, in this 
noblest of human works, ‘‘the wise master- 
builder” is deserving of all honor. He entitles 
himself pre-eminently to the gratitude of man- 
kind. [Judge White’s Eulogy on John Picker- 


ing. 





It is with great pleasure, that we insert the fol- 
lowing excellent article, from the Boston Re- 
corder. It must, we think, put the matter at 
rest for the present. 


THE MASS. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Messrs. Eorrors :—In your paper of Febru- 
ary 25th, a writer, signing himself ‘‘A Citizen,’’ 
has put certain questions in regard to the Board 
of Education, and expressed a wish that some 
one would answer them ‘‘frankly, plainly and 
honestly.”’ With your permission, I will at- 
tempt to do this, premising that 1 am an evan- 
gelical christian, differing only in this respect 
from ‘*A Citizen,”’ that my Jot has been cast 
where I have been enabled to learn some facts 
with which unfortanately he seems to be unac- 
quainted. I would remark also, that the un- 
happy manner in which the questiéns are ex- 
pressed, renders it difficult fur any one to under- 
stand them, so as to give as ‘frank, plain and 
honest” a reply as more careful language would 
have enabled one to give. I will repeat the 
questions, and then answer them in order. 
Ist. Question. ‘‘When the Board was ap- 
pointed, why was there, at first, bud one orthodox 
man appointed, and all the rest Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists and infidels ?’’ 
Answer. The first Board consisted of Ed- 
ward A. Newton, Rev. Emerson Davis, Rev. 
Thomas Robbins, whose orthoodxy | think no one 
who knows them will question. Of the other 
five members, James G. Carter, Edmund Dwight, 
Robert Rantoul, Jr., Jared Sparks and Rev. 
George Putnam, I know nothing to authorjze the 
severe judgment passed upon them, by “A 
Citizen ;’° but this is of no importance, since my 
object is to show that there were at best three 
times as many orthodox members in the first 
Board as “A Citizen’’ allows. — > git 
2d. Question. ‘*Why appoint a Unitarian 
Secretary to inspect and control all the common 
schools in the State, three fourths of which are 
orthodox? Is the Hon. H. Mann more capable 
than any among those ! [those what ") 
2d. Answer. Mr. Mann neither inspects nor 
controls any common schools in the sense here 
intended. If three fourths of the schools are or- 
thodox, it is because the districts are so ; and if 
the districts are so, the State committees are or- 
thodox ; and the inspection and control of the 
schools are in their keeping, and they are ac- 
countable for them. Mr. Mann has no more 
control over the schools, the districts or the com- 
mittees, than he has over the pages of the Re- 
corder, and in fairness I must add, that I have 
never seen any evidence that he attempted to ex- 
ercise any such control. No committee have 
ever accused him of it in their official reports, or 
; i indivi mueinees bs 
4 — 6 vane Why are teachers of normal 
schools-selected and supported who are Mot or- 
thodox, and who are to fart >to State with 
-hers of their own principles : ‘= 
“<r Answer. When it was determined to 
establish a normal school, earnest and repeated 
applications were made sacetageeta ee 
‘Abbott, Professor Stowe, Dr. Potter and: Mr. 













Gallaudet, four excellent men, whose orthodoxy 
Board appointed the Revs. ; Peirce. The 


three school 


ing shall be ended.” 


select portions ; or, a8 in some cases, the teachers 
only to read a short portion ! —" 
4th. Answer. The teachers, while atthe nor- 
mal schools, are now, and always have been re- 
quired to read the Bible for themselves, and they 
have never been directed by their instructers, or 
by the Board, not to let their pupils do the same. 
0 selection has ever been u in any normal 
school, the whole Bible is now and always has 
been required. When the young teachers leave 
the normal schools and go into the districts, the 
committees determine how the scriptures shall 
be read there, and, as ‘A Citizen’’ says three 
quarters of the schools are orthodox, where lies 
the blame? As the whole Bible cannot be read 
at every lesson, the pupils must read a portion 
ata time; and in what respect does this differ 
from the custom in our churches? At one of 
the orthodox churches in Newton the custom 
was, not long since, and perhaps now is, not to 
read the Scriptures at all, or‘only to read it half 
the day, and in all cases to read a short portion, 
and that, selected. The charge in this question 
needs proof, and we who ask it must be careful 
how we throw our stones. 
5th. Question. ‘*Why do they issue forth a 
dogma of no corporal punishment, but govern 
by what they call moral suasion, which is rather 
civil suasion than moral, as though wiser than 
Solomon or Solomon's Inspirer *”’ 
5th. Answer. lamnot sure that I understand 
the drift of this question, and I can only say, that 
no one of the Board, and only one of all the 
teachers of the normal schools, has ever ‘‘issued 
forth the dogma’’ above mentioned, and his 
school has always been well governed. The 
Secretary himself has always contended for the 
use of the rod, and how a different opinion 
should ever have been entertained is unaccounta- 
ble to one who has read his reports, and lectures, 
and his Common School Journal. 
I have thus endeavored, Messrs. Editors, to 
reply ‘‘frankly, plainly, and honestly” to the 
questions of ‘‘A Citizen,’’ and I shall be truly 
happy if my answers, which are not conjectured, 


our evangelical brethren to be more cautious in 


before they find fault, and draw conclusions. 
[Boston Recorder. 





THE SOCIAL VIRTUES. 


The happiness of this life consists much in 
the interchange of kind affections, and tender 
sympathies, and mutual condescensions. We 
must live for each other: we have to encounter 


therefote must never be weary of making little 
concessions, of pardoning little errors, or even 
forgiving insults. Whatever fame or splendor 
may atten! commanding talents, we always val- 
ue most the virtues that make us easy and hap- 
py; and it is pleasing to think how many have 
been lamented and beloved by their friends for 
their kind affections, their amiable and benevo- 
lent exertions. 


ents, or any thing else, why is it not a labor 
most worthy of the Christian heart, to endear 
ourselves to those around us? so that our pres- 
ence may kindle a smile through the social cir- 
cle, and our friends may rejoice that they are 
brought nearer to each other in their mutual 
love of us; so that in our absence they may feel 
that one is wanting; and when our heads are 


ing hearts, We have lost him who always made 
us happy. ; 


LITTLE PLEASURE. 


“‘T take but little pleasure.’ Now that word 
‘little’? has led thousands into a great deal of 
mischief. What one calls little, another may 
cali much ; and it is by little and little that the 
soul of a sinner is led the whole length of temp- 
tation, sin and sorrow. 

A man may take a little holiday, a little 
whiskey and a little pleasure; he may lose a 
little time and spend a little money, till he be- 
comes almost unknown to himself—a great 





tine. 

If you will think fora moment, you must be 
convinced that what I say is true. The great- 
est rogue that ever robbed another, the most no- 
torious highwayman that ever robbed a traveller, 
became so by little and little. Ifa little leak 
will sink a great ship, and a little fire destroy a 
great city, so, in like manner, a little sin may 
be the means of ruining the soul. When, 
therefore, you are asked to do what is wrong, 
never deceive yourself by thinking that you may 
go a little way out of the path of rectitude. He 
who keeps in the broad turnpike-road of duty is 
not likely to lose himself; but he who quits it 
for the thorny by-paths of his own inclinations 
and passions, may wander where he never in- 
tended. 





A TEST OF PIETY. 


If our path be one of daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly progress—if we ate growing substantially 
better as we grow older—if we are more penitent 
and kind, more meek, humble, and obedient, 
more diligent and self-denying, more anxious 
about being what we ought to be, and less anx- 
ious about feeling so, or appearing so ; then we 
may have hope that our religion is somewhat 
substantial—that it can stand against scorn and 
contempt without, and also against impatience, 
fretfulness and despondency within—that we are, 
to some faint degree at least, unworthy as we 
are—yet in some faint degree ‘‘adorning the 


doctrine of God our Savior’’—that the path we 


have entered on is the path of the just, and will 
be found to be ‘‘as the shining light, that shin- 
eth more and more unto the perfect day’’—even 


that perfect, glorious, endless day, when to 


Christ’s humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient 


servants, the Lord shall reveal himself as their 


‘“‘everlasting light, and the days of their mourn- 
[Plain Sermon. 





TRAINING BOYS. 


The young beggars and seekers for office are not 


confinedto the city of Washington. Boston is throng- 
ed with them. y 

places; they will promise almost any thing if you 
will let them have a place here where they can see 
almost every thing, bad as well as good. They 
want to be where they can attend to theatrical shows 
and indulge in all manner of amusements. 


oung men are begging here for . 


They have an idea that ein cities have but 


little to do, and that this labor is light and will per- 
mit them to wear fine clothes ** va 

ly every day.’’ They soon find, however, that 
there is drudgery to be done in cities as well as in 


fare sumptuous- 


the country, and that all who would gain the favor 


of employers must be diligent. 


In cities, the attractions to the idle are irresisti- 
ble, and nothing bat necessity induces young people 
to quit. Some go into the country again and 
come industrious, but the many turn speculators and 
live on chance, or drones and live on their relatives, 
till the poor house opens its doors, and then they 
oan - life. assieil 
ould it not be icy for serious and m 
people to snr on cammequenle in the coun 
try, to prevent the emigration of the most og 
young men? ‘Tell farmers’ sons that they must 
constantly at work, out of as sig grey 











cultivation and improvement of which there are pro- 





vided means as boundless as the universe, and as 
z 


ings because the ruffian is of our own race. And 
yet, when deeds in substance the same are done 





six teachers, Mr. Feiree, 
cn 


you encourage the fancy that farming is dull busi- 


but based on personal knowledge, shotld lead | 


their judgment of others, and more sure of facts | 


many varieties of character and opinion, and | 


Since so few of us can expect j 
to make this world ring with our name, our tal- + 


laid low in the grave, they may say with burst- | 


drunkard, a great spendthrift and a great liber- > 


a holiday once a year, 


mit their children to k 
ploughing matches are 


Mier fy cattle shows 

Another class permits no dancing on any occa- 
sion, openly, and their children go by stealth, if they 
ever go, and join their ive com Is it 
wonderful that such children should incline to con- 
gregate in cities where they can indulge in compara- 
tive secrecy in their pote 

We think it the duty of farmers, if they would 
have their children follow the plough, to make the 
yoke easy in youth, and the burthen light. Let 
them show that there may be quite as much in form- 
ation and refinement among farmers as among mer- 
chints and professional men. Let them not feel 
obliged to keep their children ignorant, as slave 
holders do, in order to keep them at home. 

[Ploaghman. 





LABOR. 


The more we accomplish, the more we have 
to accomplish. Al} things are full of labor, and 
therefore the more we acquire, the more care 
and the more toil to secure our acquisitions.— 
: Good men can_ never retire from their works of 
‘benevolence. “Their fortune is never made. 

never heard of an apostle, prophet, or public 
; benefactor, retiring from their respective feids 
of labor. Moses, and Paul, and Peter, died with 
their harness on. So did Luther, and Calvin, 
and Wesley, and a thousand others as deserving, 
\though not so well known to fame. We are 
inured to labor. It was first a duty. It is now 
a pleasure. Still there is such a thing as over- 
working man and beast, mind and body. The 
mainspring uf a watch needs repoSe, and is the 








ee 


betier for it. The muscles of an elephant and 
the wings of a swift bird are at length fatigued. 
| Heaven gives rest to the earth because it needs 
?it; and winter is more pregnant with blessings 
' tothe soi] than summer with its flowers and 
‘fraits. But in the war fortrath and against 


i error, there is no discharge. [A. Campbell. 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Once on a time lived a powerful king, who 
reigned over a large and fertile country. He 
had crowns of gold and pearls, and scep- 
tres of ivory and precious stones. His trea- 
|sury was full of the costly things of the earth; 
tens of thousands of armed men were ready to 
| obey his bidding, and his dominion extended 
from sea tosea. But without God’s blessing, 
worldly possessions are but an increase of care, 
‘and as this mighty monarch feared not God he 
was dissatisfied and unhappy. 

In the dominion of the king lived a certain 
dervise, famed for abstinence, sanctity, wisdom, 
, and piety ; and the king, willing to profit by the 
Jinstractions of the holy man, paid him a visit. 
He found him clothed in sackloth, living in a 


+ cave surrounded with high rocks, on the borders 


of a wilderness. 


te ‘*Holy man,’’ said the king, ‘‘I come to learn 


ow I may be happy.’’ Without giving any re- 
{ply the dervise led the king through the rugged 
path-ways of the place until he brought him in 
front of a high rock, near the top of which an 
eagle had built her eyrie. ‘Why has the eagle 
builded her nest yonder?’ said the dervise. 
‘‘Doubtless,”’ replied the king, ‘that it may be 
out of the way of danger.”’? “Thon imi the 
bird,’’ said‘the dervise ; ‘‘build thy throne in 
heaven, and thou shalt reign there unmolested 
and in peace.” 

Now the king svould have willingly given the 
dervise a hundred pieces of gold, if he would 
have accepted it, for this precious piece of ad- 
vice; and here am I giving it to you for noth- 
ing. It may be as useful to you all as it was to 
the king, for you are all as much interested in 
being happy as he was. As the eagle built her 
nest on the rugged rock, build your hope on the 
‘Rock of Ages.’’ As the dervise told the king 
to erect his throne in heaven, so I tell you to 
“seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right of God. Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth.”’ Do this, and you will be above the 
reach of danger for time and eternity. 








GOOD ADVICE. 


What if people do speak against you? Let 
them feel you are able to bear it. What isthere 
gained by stopping to correct every word that is 
whispered to your discredit? Lies will die iflet 
alone but if you repeat them te this one and 
another, because your enemies had the impu- 
dence to make them, you keep the fire burning, 
and open the way for a dozen slanderers., Keep 
on your course, go straight forward, and trouble 
not your head about what is repeated, but feel 
all the better, and wear a less frightful face. 
Slander never killed a sterling character, and it 
never will. Her coat will not sit upon him, 
without a pull here, a jerk there, and a twist 
below ; and while this work is going on, the false 
words are forgotten by the multitude. 





NICE DISTINCTION. 


The venerable Dr. K., president of 
University, whose instructions we enjoyed, some 
years since, was remarkable for the apositeness 
of his illustrations, and the eminently practical 
nature of his teachings. Said he, one day, toa 
member of the class, “ 

‘*In determining whether a statement is es- 
sentially a falsehood, is it necessary to take into 
account the individual to whom it is made ?”’ 

The reply was promptly given, and in the 
negative, 

‘**T recollect,’’ continued the doctor, ‘‘accom- 
panying a clergyman, some years ago, into the 
field, whither he was repairing for the pur of 
catching his horse. As we approached the ani- 
mal, the gentleman extended his hand, as though 
it contained something in the way of salt or 
corn, and rubbed one hand within the other, as 
though he was pulverizing the salt or shelling 
the corn. The poor horse thoroughly déceived, 
came rapidly up ; the halter was slipped over his 
head, and he was a prisoner. I thought,’ said 
the doctor ‘‘what difference there could be in 
telling a falsehood toa biped or a quadruped, but 
said nothing. Not long after, [ was summone 
to acouncil convened relative to this same indi- 
vidual. He was charged with falsehood, and 
the only difference between the.second act and 
the first, which I had myself witnessed, consisted 
in the simple fact, that the recipient of the ‘ith 
truth, in the one instance, was not — mony 
as many legs by two, as in the other! rhe ~~ 
ter was a biped; the former @ ruped! [ 
lected. , 





jeep ene ARTES 
YOUNG LADS. 


ny young lads about our streets 
ine kane gies - their schools, but who are 
in no particular business. Some of them, to be 
sure, are sons of wealthy parents, who can afford 
to keep them in idleness, but it may prove the 
ruin of the boys. There are others, however, 
whose parents find it difficult to make both ends 
meet, who seem to be duing nothing from Mon- 
day morning till Saturday night. Why is it? 
‘They are too proud to learn a trade, or go into 
a shop and work; so they are waiting for op- 
portunities to present themselves, where ney 
can get a good salary, and do nothing but a li 
writing. Such opportunities are rare, and these 
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from the ages of fourteen to twenty-one. 
unemployed; you will find them at the corners of 
our streets, in low grog-shops, or where soda, 
cakes, and pies are sold, living generally on the 

enerosity of their more wealthy companions. 

e know several such. We see them daily 
getting what they can from others, while their 
poor fathers and widowed mothers are obliged to 
support them. 

Our advice to such lads is,to go to work at 
something. Do not be afraid of a trade. Some 
of our best and most talented men once wielded 
the shoemaker’s hammer, formed the hot iron at 
the anvil, moved the plane at the bench of the 
carpenter, or distributed the balls. It will be 
much more for your credjt to work at something. 
You can all find employMent if you will work. 
You better dig clams witt cash by the ae 
empty vaults with Farrington, or sell candy 
with Hause, than thus to waste your precious 
time, and contract habits that will be a source of 


] as you live. 
trouble to you as long as y [Olive Branch. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Or rae Serriement or Rev. Joun Pierce, D. 
D., as Pastor or tHe First Parise anp 
Cavrcn in Brooxuine, Mass., on Monpay, 
Marcu 15ru, 1847. 


(We introduce ovr account of this interesting 
occasion with the following biographical notice, 
abridged from the article in the Reflector, which 
we referred to last week, and which in its mat- 
ters of fact we are assured is quite correct.) 

‘Dr. Pierce was bora in Dorchest@r, Mass. 
on the 14th of July, 1773. Atthe age of six- 
teén he entered the Freshman class in Harvard 
Universfty. At the age of twenty, he was grad- 
uated, and for the two succetding years, he was 
English Preceptor of the Leicester Academy, in 
this State. He then returned to his native 
town, and spent some time in studying theology 
with the late Dr. Harris. On the 22d of Feb., 
1796, he received a license to preach the gospel, 
and during the succeeding Spring and Summer, 
preached occasionally in the towns in this vicini- 
ty. That year he wasalso appointed Tutor in 
Harvard University. 

On the 2d day of October, 1796, he preaghed 
his first sermon in Brookline, and on the 20th of 
December following, he was invited to take the 
pastoral charge of the charch and congregation. 
He accepted the invitation, and was ordained on 
the 15th of March, 1797. At that time the town 
constituted the parish, the salary of the minister 
and all expenses of maintaining religious wor- 
ship were embodied in the town tax, aud collect- 
ed accordingly. 

For a period of thirty-one years after his set- 
tlement, his was the only religious society, and 
consequently he was the sole pastor in the town. 
His life has been marked by no great and strik- 
ing changes, but beloved by his people, and 
highly respected by all, he has labored with 
fidelity and quiet in this peaceful town. His 
health has been almost uninterruptedly good, 
which may be inferred from the fact that during 
the fifty years of his ministry, he has been kept 
from the house of God upon the Sabbath only 
thirteen times. The last time he was absent 
was the 3d of March, 1816,—thirty-one years 
ago. And now though nearly seventy-four 
years of age, he has no physical infirmity of any 
kind. He never knew tor a moment the sensa- 
tion of pain in the form of a head-ache, and for 
very many years has been almost an entire 
stranger to pain of any kind. During the last 
vear he exchanged eight times with clergymen 
in Boston, and in every instance but one, walked 
into the city, a distance of nearly five miles from 
his house, on Sabbath morning, preached twice, 
and walked home again without aoy sensible 
fatigue. 

While attending to his dutics as a pagwr, he 
has always manifested an interest in movements 
of amore public kind, which promised to ameli- 
orate the condition of his fellows. For his zeal 
in the temperance reform, he has aequired a rep- 
utation, known throughout the State and coun- 
try. But to no public institution has he devoted 
more time, and over none has he watched with 
more interest, than Harvard University. His 
proximity to this seat of learning snay have in- 





.creased his attachment, but independent of that 


he has love for it, as his alma mater, and an in- 
stitation where young men are trained for fields 
of honor and of usefulness. He has attended 
the Commencement exercises at Harvard sixty- 
two times, and been chorister at the dinner table 
fifty-three successive years, giving to the well 
known words which are sung there the good old 
tune of St. Martins. It is a somewhat remarka- 
ble fact, that of all the graduates of old Harvard, 
there are only twenty-one now living, who were 
graduated when he was not present. For the 
last tharty-one years he has been Secretary of 
the Board of Overseers of the Universi‘y, hav- 
ing been appointed to that office at the age of 
forty-three, on which occasion the usual oath 
was administered iy him, which was the first 
oath, either sacred or profane, that he ever took. 

As a matter-of-fact man, in regard to common 
incidents, or‘indeed to any incidents, which have 
occurred if New England for the last fifty years, 
pertaining to its moral and ecclesiastical history, 
his equal cannot probably be found. His pri- 
vate journal being mainly a record of facts, con- 
sists of many volumes which have been strongly 
bound in manuscript form, and are a great curi- 
osity. These at his decease, will be left, not to 
the library of Harvard University, as has been 
stated, but to the ‘*Massachusetts Historic#l 
Society.’’ 

Of the town in many respects he has been a 
faithful servant. Fifty successive years he has 
served upon the school committee. © Only thirty- 
three are now residents of the town, who were 
born before his settlement, and only eight of 
these are older than himself. Not a single mar- 
ried couple, that he found when he settled, re- 
mained to participate in the anniversary of his 
settlement. 

The Jubilee on Monday, began in the Church 
and the following was the order of exercies. 

Anthem. Invocation, and Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. J. Haven, Jr., Pastor of the 
Harvard Church, Brookline. Original Hymn, 
by Rev. R. C. Waterston. 

When Israel’s host in days of old, 

Had reached in joy a place of rest, 

They to their children’s children told 

That righteous Heaven their sires had blest; 


For God had marked the a pointed wa 
In fire by night, and cloud by day. 4: 


‘Thus, even now, O Lord, we stand, 
And count thy blessings o’er and o’er, 
Guarded and guided by thy hand, 

Thy sovereignjove we would adore; 
with us here in gracious power, 
And crown with joy this festal hour. 


O be thou still our Shield and Rock, 
Lead us where thouewould’st have us go, 
The Shepherd, circled by his flock, 

The Patriarch with locks of snow— 

© guard us still mid hopes and fears, 

Even as thou hast for fifty years! 

Iutroductory Prayer, by Rev. Wm. H. Shail- 
er, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Brookline. 
The Hymn, beginning 

Happy the man, whose cautious steps 
Sull keep the golden mean; 

Whose life, by wisdom’s rules well formed, 
Declares a conscience clean. 


Address, by Rev. J. Pierce, D. D. Original 
Hymn, by W. B. Tappan. 
Lord! hear the fervent prayer, this hour, 
For him who gave the sires his prayers, 
And led the children by the power 
Of wiscom, found with hoary hairs. 


And bless thy servant, as, to-day, 
not like Moses veiled from sight— 
He takes on Pisgah wide survey 
Of toil, and harvest, shade and light. 


Aad sees—life’s almost 0’er— 
The world’s not all « ‘fleeting show,” 


‘And still let gladness on him rest; 
So a | his future bright shall be, iS 

Till gathered where the pure and blest 
Find an Eternal Now in, Thee. 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Gray (the only survivor 


of the Council which ordained Dr. Pierce). 
Anthem. Benediction. . 

The respective performances were all appro- 
priate. We do not venture to give even @ 
sketch of the discourse, by Dr. Pierce, because 
we take it for granted that it will be published, 
and because it was a collection of facts and 
dates, to which no abstract can do justice. It 
was deeply interesting, heard with great atten- 
tion by the crowded audience, and delivered 
with a vigor and energy, which few young men 
could equal and which no young man could sur- 
pass. 

After the services at the Church, the invited 
guests and subscribers went to the town-hall to 
partake of the Collation. The room was bril- 
liantly lighted—the tables were loaded with a 
rich abundance and adorned with beavtiful flow- 
ers. The company of ladies and gentlemen 
numbered at least 250. A fine band of music 
was provided, and every arrangement made to 
give interest to the occasion. 

A blessing was asked by Rev. Dr. Snell of 
North Brookfield. After disposing of the feast 
of luxuries for the body—the higher and better 
intellectual feast commenced ; and a scene fol- 
lowed which, for pure sentiment—innocent hilari- 
ty and rich suggesstions, has seldem, if ever been 
surpassed. 

The following Introductory Hymn writter by 
Miss H. C. F. Woods was then sung; Dr. 
Pierce remarking, (in allusion to its complimen- 
tary character,) that it was one hymn he could 


not sing. 

A festal band we come, 

From many a hearth and home, 
To honor one, 

Whose heart and voice unite 

To plead for truth and right, 

And spread the pure, sweet light 
Of virtue’s sun. 


Since first his voice we heard, 
Preaching God’s Holy Word, 
Long years have passed ; 
And Time with gentle hand 
Hath o’er each household band 
And loved familiar land 
Its changes cast. 


Yet firm as mountain oak, 
Untouched by blight or stroke, 
He loag hath stood; 

Perguading those who stray 
In error’s dangerous way, 
‘True virtue to obey, 
And rectitude. 


May peace his path attend, 
Health be his constant friend 
And willing guest. 
Joy around his Ae eide cling, 
Hope spread her balmy wing, 
And faith, bright prospects bring 
To make him blest. 
Now join with heart and voice, 
With festal mirth rejoice, 
And cheerful be. 
And when earth’s joys shall end, 
In Heaven, where friend meets friend, 
May we forever spend 
A jubilee. 
At the close of the hymn Dr. Wild, of Brook- 
line, who presided, addressed the company. 


He said that they had assembled on an occa- 
| sion, which had no parallel, in this vicinity, and 
| that but afew occurrences of a like kind had tak- 
len place, in New England. If the event,which 
| tt ey were to celebrate, was so rare among the 
| clerical profession, it was not to be expected that 

many of those present would witness another 
| like celebration, in this age of change and rest- 

lessness. He therefore called upon all to unite 

cordially and heartily in the congratulations of 

the time, and pay due respect to their aged and 

venerated guest, and return to him the affections 
ofa happy and united people. Dr. Wila said 
that he could bear testimony to the relations 
which the Rev. Dr. Pierve had borne to his peo- 
ple, for along period of time—it was twenty- 
nine years since he left his native city, for a res- | 
ijeuce in Brookline. and placed himself under | 
the pastoral care of the venerable man. At} 
that time he was emphatically the minister of | 
Brookline—the town and parish were one—their | 
interests were the same—Dr. Pierce was the | 
oracle—he alone dispensed the doctrines of the 
Gospel. ‘Time and an increase of the population 
had wrought a change—portions of the vine- 





they, in peace and industry, had carefully train- 


fruit. There has been contention among the 
ble contention to mar each other’s prospects, but 
the noble strife to see who could best prepare 
the fruits best adapted for the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. So well had the venerable father per- 
formed his duties in the cultivation of the wide 
field, that when he looks around, and sees other 
cultivators upon the soil, he can, with truth,say, 
these are the fruits of may labors. Do | claim 
too much, asked Dr. W., for our guest’ No— 
and the concourse of all sects at this festal board, 
the daily and hourly prayers put up for the bless- 
ing of Heaven to rest on thisaged head, bear 
me out in the position ] have assumed. 

The party had assembled, continued the speak- 


istering to the creature comforts of the earthly 
vessel, and to enjoy the more refined repasts of- 
fered by the better portion of our nature. Thus 
far we have been consumers of the good things 
provided for us—henceforth we must be produc- 


spirits upon the table, we must trust to the ani- 
mal spirits around it, to enliven the scene. Dr. 
Wild concluded with the following sentiment: 

All hail, Dorchester, the birth-place of our 
veneiable guest, and welcome to the enlightened 
and eloquent clergy, who represent it. 

Dr. Copman of Dorchester, responded to this 
sentiment as follows: 

It gives me sincere pleasure, Mr. Chairman, 
to offer my congratulations on this auspicious 
occasion. 

It is, indeed, a rare event for aminister to 
complete fifty years of active service in the same 
place, and among the same people. Few of our 
profession live so long, and fewer still, continue 
so long in the same place. It is my lot, as our 
matter-of-fact friend has told us, to be next to 
himself, in seniority, in sustaining the sole 
charge of the same people in this immediate vi- 
cinity. 

Perhaps this may be one of the reasons, why 
I am expected to address you on the present oc- 
casion. 

Another reason may be this. I have labored in 
the ministry for many ycarsin the native town 
of our respected friend. 


As a representative of this ancient town, so 
early settied by our Puritan fathers, consecrat- 
ed by their prayers and watered by their tears, 
where his childhood and youth were spent, and 
where so many of his kindred and friends reside, 
I am happy to express the high respect in which 
he is held by its inhabitants, of all political par- 
ties, and religious denominations. His family 
have long been known, and highly esteemed 
among us, for their moral and Christian virtues. 

1 well remember his verierable father, with the 
same erect mien, and hoary head, which seems 
to be hereditary in the family. He was the first 
President of the old Dorchester Temperance 
Society, and took a lively interest in that great 
reformation. His mantle has descended upon 
his son, whose efforts to promote the cause of 
temperance and every good work, are well 
known throughout the community. I have been 
told, that it was delightful to see the aged patri- 
arch, surrounded by his children and his chil- 
dren’s children, in their social gatherings,—and 
to hear their sonorous and mellifiuous voices 
unite in songs of praise to the God of their fa- 
thers. 

Descended from such an ancestry, so distin- 
guished for longevity, may we not hope,that the 
pastor of the church in Brookline, with his fine 











yard had been allotted to other cultivators, and | 
ed the vines, so as to produce abundant and good | 


people and the pastors, but it was not the igno- | 


er, with a two-fold anticipation—that of admin- | 


ers,and provide for ourselves, and as we have no | 


mitted for twenty years to come, 
annual Zomantbeshanes of his beloved Alma Ma- 
ter—to set the tune in the hall—and to keep 
a faithful record of passing events. = - 

The present occasion is one of peculiar inter- 
est to the inhabitants of this town. And it 1s 
gratifying to behold them merging their distine- 
tive denominations in their desire to unite 1n 
tribute of respect to an aged clergyman—who 
has been, for a large portion of his life,the minis- 
ter of the whole town—who has visited from 
house to house—who has shared in their Joys 
and sorrows without regard to sect or party; 
who has beer with them, like a father among 
his children, in sickness and in health, in pros- 

rity and in adversity. : 
peSuch a union is alike honorable to him and to 
them. But I must not forget, that others are to 
follow, and I wil! no longer trespass on your 
time. ; . 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, 10 conclusion, to 
offer the following sentiment : 

The Semi- Contennial of @ Pastor's life—Hal- 
lowed by the tenderest recollections,—chastened 
by peculiar trials,—and cheered by the hope of 
a re-union with his people in a better world. 

Dr. Prerce then offered the following : 

“ The coat of Jesus was without seam, woven 
from the top throvghout ;"" fit emblem for his 
followers. His ‘disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch.’’ By what better name 
can they be called in our own, OF in all future 
time t 

Georce Grices, Fsq., the toastmaster, then 

roposed the following : 

‘ The Teacher and Preacher—May the one fin- 
ish what the other has begun. 

To this sentiment Mr. Groeon fF. Tuayer, 
school teacher of this city, responded, substan- 
tially, as follows : ag 

Mr. Cuarrman :—It would be affectation 10 
me to pretend, that this sentiment was not In- 
tended to call me up—being probably the oldest 
de facto school teacher present—but, sir, we 
will, if you please, consider the ** school master 
abroad,”’ and not here, this evening. Assembled 
on an occasion of joy and jubilee, where freedom 
would be the most appropriate element in our 
exercises, the constraint of the school 100m 
would be, as it seems to me, wholly out of 

lace. 

For the honor your committee have done me 
in their invitation to be present at this interest- 
ing celebration, I tender them, through you, my 
grateful acknowledgments ; but still I have 
some apprehension, that it was the result of 
mistake. They suppesed, no doubt, as | was 
an inhabitant of Brookline, at an early period of 
my life, that was a native of your lovely hills. 
How fortunate for me thatthe list ofinvited guests 
was not wholly dictated by our venerable friend, 
for whom the feast was made; for, you well 
know, sir, that no mistake could have been made 
by Aim on such a point. 

“It is said, an Hibernian was once asked where 
he was born ; to which he replied, ** I was born 
in Ireland, sure; but 1 might have been born in 
England, if I had been a mind to!” Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if the same privilege had been ex- 
tended to me, I can assure you, I should have 
chosen Brookline for my birth-place, rather than 
Watertown. As it was otherwise, 1 am com- 
pelled to confess that I cannot claim the distine- 
lion. 

My early days, however, were passed among 
the elders of your townsmen, some of whom | 
see arapnd me; and it was at your public 
schools that I received the first lessons of intel- 
lectual education. Nor intellectual alone, for in 
those days, on the Saturday afternoons, the only 
clergyman in the téwn gave to the scholars 
those instructions in the first principles of Chris- 
tianity, which now devolve on the Sunday schoo! 
teacher. 

On this point I should like to enlarge ; but I 
fear it would not only draw me aside from my 
purpose of dealing mainly with AgAt¢ matters, as 
most befitting a table talk, but would oblige 
me to exceed in time the portion, to which I am 
entitled. 

Being among you, however, by hook or by 
| crook—not intending by any means to implicate 
| any one as engaged in crooked things—1 will say 
|a word of those early days, to which I have ad- 
lverted. You know, sir, that the African con- 
| siders no place fit to live in, that does not pro- 
| duce dates—which form the staple of his earth- 





| ly paradise—and the Laplander esteems his hut 


of snow and ice and his fare of sea-horse and 
whale blubber, as the luxuries of lodging and 
food; and therefore cannot be surprised, that the 
gardens and orchards and parterres of this little 
spot of earth, lying immediately above us here, 
should have some charms for those, whose tender 
years were spent among them. To say nothing of 
| the friends and companions who participated with 
/us in their enjoyment, or whose kindness gave 
lan additional charm to the scenes in which we 
| were cast. 

To me the impression made is deep and last- 
ing: and no spot on the globe stands so high in 
|my Geographical e8timation, as does Brookline. 
| Its hills and plains, its winding roads, its noble 
| forests and quiet dells, have all a peeuliar charm. 
| Art has added much to its comforts and beauty, 
and the hand of cultivation has caused it to teem 
|with the richest products. This by many is 
|deemed an improvement ; and in some sense, it 
lis—and Brookline is still delightful—bot the 
| Brookline of my thought is one with far more of 
| Nature’s stamp and Natuore’s solitude. This 
is, perhaps selfish—inasmuch as the change 
|contributes to the enjoyments of an increased 
{number of the great family, whose happiness 
| should be considered as dear to us, as our own. 
| IT have said, sir, this is the dearest spot of all 
| the earth to me; and yet in the retrospect I find 
| the sufferings of my childhood were such, as to 
|make me wonder, that I could ever have come 
|among you at all, after having taken my leave. 
| In summer, there was the going to school, all 
| the tedious way through new lane, to the brick 
school-house, which, as you know, formerly 
stood on the triangular lot in front of Mr. John 
E. Thayer’s place—Oh, how long that walk 
seemed tome! Some times a large boy of. our 
neighborhood would take me by the hand, and 
compel me to run, whether I would or no. 

Then in winter, when the snow was deep, 
how hard it was for an urchin of seven or eight 
years old, to lift out of the snow the cast off 
boots that the father,or one of his men had worn; 
and which, for lack of better, | was privileged to 
use. Sometimes as we were staying at noon at 
school, a certain young buck would ride his 
horse into the school-room, greatly to our ter- 
ror. This was at the little school-house, as we 
then called it, which oceupied the site of that 
now in School street. 

In those days, ‘‘beggars and other stragglers”’ 
as they were called, were, 1 think, more com- 
mon than now; and the ery among the children 
of *‘there’s an old man!’ was always a signal 
for a most precipitate flight. The children im- 
bibed a great dread of these ‘‘old men ;’’ and of- 
ten fancied, that an irregularity inthe stone wall 
at the side of the road, especially if seen in the 
dusk of the evening, was one of these frightful 
objects—or that a barberry bush concealed one 
behind its dark foliage How often have I, 
while returning from farmer Griggs’s, at eve- 
ning, with my wooden bottle of milk, kept my 
eye fixed on a suspicious shadow by the road- 
side, till I had fairly passed it, and then run like 
a frighted fawn—breathless to my home ! 

Then, in the vicinity of my father’s house was 
a fine orchard of choice fruit trees, owned b 
Squire Sharp; and, although I do not recollect 
of ever having been a: customer for the fruit, he 
kept such an Argus eye out, and would fiom his 
end door send such a shrill voice through the 
trees, if he thought any of the neighboring boys 
were committing a trespass, that every one stood 
in awe of him and almost trembled at his name— 
and we decided with one consent, that he was 
indeed Sharp by name and Sharp by nature ! 

Another trouble I had from another source. 
There were some peach trees, whose branches 
hung over the side of the road in front of Mr. 
Walley’s house—since Mr. Fisher’s—now Mr. 
Bird’s.—The fruit was tempting, and as it was 
claimed that fruit, in such situations, was public 
property; one day, in passing from school, 1 
climbed upon the fence and helped myself to 
some of the peaches ; but, unluckily, intent upon 
the fiuit, I left twoof my school books on the 
fence, and shortly after reaching home, the pro- 








those times entirely satisfied me, that one experi- 
ment of the kind was quite sufficient. : 

Such, then, being many of my childish trials, 
not to speak of some of a graver nature, is it not 
remarkable, that I should have felt any interest 
in the place or the people! and yetI did. I 
Joved every spot in it--every hill, and tree, and 
rock and bird—and how dearly the inhabitants ! 
And after thirty years, I returned—became a 
freeholder—resumed my old associations, and 
was warmly welcomed by the former friends of 
my family, and by none more cordially, than the 
venerable clergyman, who had performed nearly 
a generation before, the baptismal rite for my 
brothers, my sister and myself—and by one, who 
was, and still is, an officer of his Church, and 
had been such for years at the close of, my first 
residence in the town. 

Brookline, at the time of my first leaving it, 
and for many years afterwards, had no paupers ; 
—and it has uften been said that the minister 
could not find a man in the town poor enough 
to saw his wood. Aftera while, one worthy 
old mechanic became nearly helpless from an ac- 
cident, and was cared for and attended to with 
the mest anxious solicitude. One family sup- 
plied him with dinners for years, and no one of 
the circle was helped, until a generous allowance 
had been despatehed to Capt. King. 

Fearing, however, that the benevolent princi- 
ple might die out, for want of exercise, some 
philanthropists have, since that time, introduced 
a supply of subjects into the town---which, being 
of self,perpetuating power, will doubtless furnish 
material to keep the stock always abundant. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | have already run to the 
verge of my limits. I will, therefore, give way 
to others more worthy of the kind attention you 
have bestowed upon me, and propose the follow- 
ing sentiment. 


Brookline—-Earth’s loveliest spot: May the 
union of this day be perpetuated by harmony of 
action among its citizens, in all good enterprises, 
to the end of time. 

Music from the band succeeded, and then the 
following sentiment was proposed by Mr. 
Gtiggs : * 

The College friends of Dr. Pierce—Few and 


honored are those who survive with us. 


Hon. Jostan Quincy rose to address the com- 
pany, and Dr. Pierce remarked that, strange as 
it might seem, Mr. Quincy was his senior. Mr. 
Q. said he felt himself in a false position—he 
did not intend to be present, owing to indisposi- 
tion, and did not intend to address the assembly. 
He thought it impossible to say anything not 
already suggested to his audience—to others 
who would say it better than he could. The 
scene he was called to witness, was a beautiful 
scene—a scene of the heart—one that he would 
enjoy, not analyse—a scene honorable alike to 
pastor and people—that twice blesses—blesses 
them whv give, and him who receives. He had 
been asked if he could, not give some reminiscen- 
ces of the early life of his friend. He believed 
he (Dr. P.) was afreshman, when he wasa 
junior. (No, said Dr. P., a senior.) You are 
right, I doubt not, replied Mr. Q., and this 
makes matters better for me in not recollecting 
Dr. P. when in College. In those days there 
was an immense distance preserved between the 
Freshman and Senior classes—the former were 
looked upen as an inferior race of mortals, by 
their senior brethren. Although Mr. Q. had uo 
distinct recollection of his friend; still, whether 
from memory or fancy, he could not say which, 
he appeared to recollect, that his hair was not 
quite so whife, when he was in college, and his 
face not quite soround as it is now. Dr. P. 
stood as his younger friend, and Mr. Q. said it 
was difficult to realise how much good it does an 
old man to see his young friends doing well, as 
Dr. P. had done. 

Although he had no recollections of him, still 
he must say that time had dealt kindly with 
him, or he had dealt cunningly with ume. 
When young he had taken care of time, and, 
mark it where you will, when such men grow 
old, time will take care of them. He was wise 
when young, and now he has love, reverence, 
and troops of friends. He had always supposed, 
that toasts and wine went together ; but he had 
found, on this occasion, that toasts and water 
did not disagree. Mr. Quincy gave the follow- 
ing sentiment ; 

The happiness of him who enjoys the blessing 
of the Psalmist, and bears fruit in his old age. 

There was music by the band. 

Mr. Griggs said, that on the 15th of March, 
1797, their venerable guest was ordained ; and 
he had no doubt the subject of the sentiment he 
was about to propose was fully discussed at that 
time, but so long a period had elapsed, since the 
event, he feared it was forgotten, and he hoped 
to hear some one speak of the pastoral relation 
and of the benefits resulting from a permanency 
of that relation. bd 

This brought the Rew. Dr. Suarr upon the 
floor, who spoke substantially, as follows. 

Mr. Presipent—I was exceedingly gratified 
to be honored with an invitation to be present 
with you on this occasion, for I have long cher- 
ished a sincere regard and true respect for the 
Clergyman, who is your chief guest to-day. It 
would do no injury to any of us, who are minis- 
ters, to&mitate his kind manners, his catholic 
spirit and his candor and good will to other shep- 
herds, whose flocks have sometimes been in- 
creased by the diminution of his own. These 
are virtues easier to praise than to practise. I 
believe, Sir, that our Reverend friend, to whom 
we offer our congratulations and best wishes for 
his usefulness and happiness, has been a living 
illustration of these virtues for a long series of 
years. 

But possessing these sentiments, when asked 
to speak on this occasion, | demurred. Unused 
to the service, I felt that I had no fact to con- 
tribute to a dessert in the ferm of an after dinner 
speech. I therefore prayed to be excused. It 
was intimated, however, that something might 
be said on the subject of a permanent ministry. 
The reply was, give me a text—and I may say 
something. The text has not been sent, bat I 
have found one in the history of the First 
Church in Brookline—It is in these words— 
“The Pastoral Relation. In these moving 
times its permanency is honorable, as its influ- 
ence is highly beneficial both to ministry and 
people.”’ 

This is my text. ful 
have a most profound and happy conviction. 
suppose, indeed, that the subject was given me 
under the rule—that a minister should practise 
what he preaches. It was imagined, I suppose, 
that, without self-reproach—or a fear of any one 
saying to me, Physician, heal thyself, I could ex- 
patiate on the advantages of a settled ministry. 
And although it might come with better grace 
from another, than from me, yet I may say to 
my juniors in the ministry—in whatsoever state 
you are, as Pastors, if it be at all decent and 
useful, therewith learn to be content. I set out 
in life with a generous confidence in my fellow- 
citizens and a fixed determination, that if ever I 
left a Church, the fault should not be mine. 
And I have to-day the sweet consciousness, that 
I have never swerved from that determination. 
Once only have I changed my pastoral relation, 
and were I to relate its history and cause, every 
person present would not only acquit me of 
blame, but say—‘‘your course was commenda- 
ble.” Since that period, although I have had 
repeated calls, yet none of them have been, or 
could have been, loud ehough to induce me to 
give them an hour’s thought. My own people 
never knew of them, and in regard to one or 
two invitations, perhaps no one in this region, 
except one, whom | consult in everything, ever 
knew, that I was thus honored. I have been, 
Sir, thirty five years the happy es of a peace- 
ful and not unprosperous Church, for whom and 
with whom, in the Paradise of Ministers, I hope 
to labor, until [ receive my final discharge. . 

But not to obtrude myself on your notice, 
when all eyes are, and should be, directed to my 
venerable friend, and when all hearts present 
are swelling with joy—that he has continued 
with his people so lone, let me just touch on the 
honor and benefits flowing from such a perma- 
nent connection. 

_ Itis honorable to the Pastor. There might 
indeed be no honor attached to the permanency 
of the Pastorate,—if as in olden times, under 
National establishments, or as a matter of course, 


Of its entire truthfulness, I 


people. His continuance might be a disgrace, 
rather than an honor to his office. But in these 
*‘moving times,’’ when Ministers are not settled, 
during, even good behavior—but so long as they 
are popular and can attract crowds, or ad per- 
haps to pay off the debts of a costly Meeting- 
house—‘‘in these moving times,” it is honorable 
tu a Pastor to live and die with his people. . 
_It is honorable to his public character, to his 
discretion in the pulpit—to his choice of subjects, 
to his manner of addressing his hearers—to his 
not meddling with topics that are inappropriate— 
it shows that he has not been a mere partizan— 
regardless of the opinions and feelings of those 
who differed from him on political subjects. 
And it is evidence that he has attended to his 
own appropriate duties—as a teacher of religion 
and morals. . A permanent ministry, if at all a 
happy one, is also the most satisfactory testimo- 
nial of discretion in private, as well as in public. 
Many an able, upright and pious clergyman has 
lost all his beneficent influence, and been eom- 
pelled to frequent changes, not from evil inten- 
tions but from indiscreet conversations. There 
has been no just ‘discernment of time, or place, 
or persons. He has not known when, nor how, 
nor to whom, nor to what extent his remarks 
should be made. He who meant no harm has 
set a whole parish in a ferment, and has kindled 
a fire, which even his departure, abandonment 
and separation from it, could not extinguish. 

The same might be said of the temper and 
general character of a Minister. He, who has 
retained his place, for fifty years—surrounded by 
a community; sensitive as to their equality and 
their rights—as is the case every where in our 
yeung Republic, looking out for equal attentions 
and jealous of neglect, must have been meek, 
and gentle, and patient, and obliging, towards all 
men. ‘There must have been firmness of princi- 
ple and irreproachableness of character, as well 
as amiableness of deportment—for an intelligent 
congregation wil) not be satisfied with smiles— 
nor soft and honied words—unless there be a 
conviction that these are allied to sincerity, hon- 
esty and truth-speaking. It is honorable to his 
humility in not seeking great or high positions— 
to his steadfastness, in not being given to change; 
—and to his contentedness, in not pining for 
some other one’s lot, nor travelling round, to a 
more desisable fold. 

Now if there be one Clergyman here, to whom 
these remarks will honorably apply, and I be- 
lieve there is, let them be applied, and let him 
be honored. I see others around me, who are 
almost deserving of the same honor. They are 
far on their way towards it. May they live to 
complete their half-century settlement! If there 
be one to whom these remarks will apply—ap- 
ply them. If not, not. 

But I do not makethese remarks, Sir, so much 
to praise either directly or indirectly the Minis- 
ter, who has completed his 50th year of Pastoral 
labor, as to leave an impression on all the young- 
er ministers present, that they will in vain sigh to 
be permanently settled, unless by habits of re- 
flection, forethought, self-control, discretion, 
simplicity of purpose, affability of depurtment, 
and zeal tempered with moderation, they labor 
perseveringly to deserve it. 

I might say, it is honorable to a man’s talents, 
in this age and region, in which there is a large 
amount of cultivated talent, that he remains per 
manently with his people. This is true. Bat 
permanency in the Ministry does not depend so 
much on great or brilliant talents, or distinguish- 
ed scholarship, a8 on the moral and religious 
qualities ofa Pastor. Common talents, consci- 
entiously, benevolently, discreetly and piously 
consecrated to the moral and spiritual welding of 
a congregation, seldom or never go unrewarded. 
Nay, they are more likely to secure a permanent 
pastoral relationship than talents of a higher and 
more splendid character. 

And permit me to say, Mr. President, that the 
permanency of this relation is not only honorable 
to the Pastor, but to his Peopge. It may be ad- 
duced as evidence that they ‘‘are not given to 
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change.’’ It may be taken as proof that their 
attachment to their Minister has not been impul- 
sive, fickle, uncertain ;—and that they have some 
just apprehensions of the sacredness of the rela- 
tion into which they or their fathers entered. 

The benefits of a permanent pastoral relation- 
ship are very great—every way. The very an- 
ticipation, that it is to be permanent, is produc- 
tive of mutual good. If the connection is ex- 
pected and hoped to be for life, there will be less 
haste and more caution in the choice of a pastor, 
and in his acceptance. There will be an inquiry, 
not merely what is he in the pulpit, but what are 
his social and pastoral habits. Nor will the 
minister, if he have any far-looking views into 
the future, determine on a settlement by one 
consideratios—but by considering many things. 
He wil] ascertain, if possible, the condition, hab- 
its, tastes, virtues, and vices of the people—and 
his adaptation to their character and wants. 
This would come of adopting as the 1ule, *set- 
tlement for life’’—transient and short settlements 
being the exception. And then these permanent 
settlements would modify the deportment of min- 
isters and people, towards one another after- 
wards, as I believe, all for the better. 

As in the marriage relation—knowing that 
they must be together until death—so if the min- 
isterial relation were permanent, there would be 
more caution in the first choice, and considerate 
kindness and avoiding of offences, and forbearing 
one another in love afterwards. ‘Lhis is one of 
the few things in regard to which my opinion 
has changed. I once considered a ministerial 
settlement for life, one of the greatest of evils 
that could happen. I should now consider, a 
voluntary approach to it, one of the greatest 
blessings that could come upon the church. 

It would be better for the minister. It would 
be the means of quickening and strengthening 
their minds. They would be incited—nay, 
compelled to be more studious—in order to bring 
things new, as well as old, from the store-house 
of God's truth. 

And their people would be far more benefitted. 
They would feel that they had not a stranger or 
aspy, but a spiritual overseer, watching over 
their characters and pursuits, whose fortune, 
happiness and reputation, was linked with theirs. 

Pastoral visits, pastoral cautions, suggestions, 
entreaties, persuasions and encouragements, 
known only perhaps to the Pastor and the indi- 
viduals concerned, would serve to impart conso- 
lation to the afflicted, to give vigor to faith, to 
guard against evil, to incite to good, and to aid 


] | in the formation of a pure, upright and beautiful 


character, beyond any of the influences which 
fall upon a people, from those bright, and daz- 
zling and stirring ministers, who appear and 
disappear with the irregularity of comets, or 
wandering stars. 

One word more, Sir, and I will relieve your 
patience. I rejoice that there is one Church, 
and one Pastor, that has set so worthy an exam- 
ple of a connexion that has continued for fifty 
years. 

Whatever arrangements as a Society you may 
hereafter make, I trust that the mild and benig- 
nant countenance of your Pastor may be with 
you to smile upon you for years to come, and 
that his tongue with words of wisdom and kind- 
ness may bless you. And may you so receive 
the truths of the blessed Gospel, and so exem- 
plify their influence, that both Pastor and people 
may rejoice together, in_the General Assembly 
of the Church of the first born. 

When Dr. Sharp had concluded his remarks, 
a service of silver, which had been brought 
into the Hall, and placed in front of the pre- 
siding officer, was uncovered. This service 
consisted of one coffee-pot, two tea-pois, one 
— pitcher, one sugar, one eream, and one 
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Mr. Griggs offered the following sentiment: 

The Support of the Ministry in Massachusetts. 
Formerly compulsory, now voluntary; nothing 
has been lost, in the affections of the people for 
the clergy, by the change. 

This sentiment introduced Mr. Timotuy C. 
Leeps, who, in behalf of the donors of this ser- 
vice of silver, rose and presented it to Dr. Pierce 
in the following terms: ' 

Mr. Presipent :—I am requested to appear 
before you this evening, as the organ of those, 
who wish to tender a tribute of respect to one, 
whose name is identified with the history of 





Brookline. I shall discharge my duty as briefly 
as possible, that I may give place to thosa who 








which is before us to him, whom 
we delight to honor. 

Docr. Pierce, Rev. and Dear Sir:—It gives 
me pleasure, personally to perform the part as- 
signed meon this occasion. As during the 
course of a long and eventful life you have scat- 
tered blessings around you, with a liberal hand, 
it must gratify your benevolent heart to see these 
blessings appreciated. mr 

Your numerous friends are h 


this evening 


py, that such 


to you a testimonial of the high esteem we en- 
tertain far your character. 

For fifty years, the light of your countenance 
has shone upon this people. For fifty years, 
you have been their spiritual leader ; and now 
on this fiftieth anniversary of your ministerial 
Service, on this mount of fifty years’ pastorallvig- 
ilan-e, they come up before you this evening in 
the fullness of their joy, and lay at your feet 
their spontaneous tribute of gratitude and esteem. 

Allow me, then, Reverend Sir, in behalf of 
your Brookline friends and myself, gy to 

resent to you this set of Silver Plate, which 
ars the following appropriate inscription. 


Presented to 
Rev. Joun Pierce, D. D., 
by his Brookline friends, 
March 15, 1847. 
Being the fiftieth anniversary 
of his settlement in Brookline, 
as a minister of the Gospel. 


And, my dear Sir, in one of these vessels be 
pleased to find a number of pieces of gold coin. 

To this visible offering we now add our hearty 
arfd united prayer, that the residue of your days 
may be.crowned with health and happiness, and 
that the memory of your name may diffuse its 
— fragrance through succeeding genera- 

ions. 

To which Dr. Pierce, who had been standing 
ne the address, replied, in substance, as fol- 
ows. 

Mr. Presipent,—Permit me, through you to 
express a lively sense of the gratitude, which I 
feel for this generous donation of plate, in the 
presentation of which such kind sentiments have 
been expressed, and such good wishes have been 
uttered. I beg my friend, who was the organ 
of presenting it, to accept my sincere thanks, and 
to tender the same to those, who united with 
him io this benevolent deed. Valuable as is the 
gift, it is much more highly estimated by me, as 
a token of affection, than from its solid intrinsic 
worth. 

Experiencing such marks of attention and re- 
gard from so many different sources, 1 know of 


children, who were indebted to-the ven 

man, for many presents, of a like dancer 
his early recollections of him were of the most 
endearing nature. The schoolmaster had spoken 
of the African, who deemed his sum of exist- 
pe ‘o consist in a supply of dates. After the 
o ne of to-day from Dr. Pierce, it would not 
~ Pree 995 y to visit another continent to obtain 
> Supply Of dates, as they were ready at hand, 


in the good town of Brookli 

1 the ookline, minded 
his friends, that they might seed ae 
mitted to witness a sim’ 


flow, osu truly Chris- 
Footy : 
presence of the guest pa _ no 


tian pastor was beautifully 
history, and 
ma 4 
n response to a call for something relati 
the theologians of Germany, Mr. at 
Newton, said, oy etd 
That, though by marriage one of those third 
cousins, whose connection with himself the vene. 
rable guest had just mentioned, he found himself 
banished from the country. But this was eyvi- 
dently a wpa. as the home field had been 
so cropped of its harvest as to 
Chita leave nothing to be 
Eight months and ten days before the bj 
the friend, whom we are assembled to sme . 
festival occasion of peculiar interest was observed 
by a briliiant company of young men in the city 
of Gottingen. It was at the lodgings of Lord 
Rodney’s son, on the evening before the depar- 
tage of Major Andre, who endeared himself mach 
to the young men of genius in Gottingen. Bojoe 
the oracle of the Union of Gottingen poets, said to 
Voss, “ Had you known it in time, 1t would have 
been well to write some verses for the occasion.” 
“Tt may not be too late now,” replied Voss. He 
went immediately to the house of Hulty, and found 
Hahn there. At half-past nine in the evening 
they went together to a coffee house, and after- 
wards parted, each promising to write by moon- 
light such verses as he could. In the morning at 
seven o’clock, they met at Boje’s, and Voss’s pro- 
duction was adopted. Andre, who had often met 
with the young poets, said, on receiving the poet- 
ical effusion, “ Voss, you are a noble fellow, you 
love your country.”, As Andre was ordered to re- 
pair with his regiment to America, he parted with 
Voss with tears, making him promise to come to 
England, if he should procure a good place for 
him. Poor fellow, far other things awaited him. 
The very month our judsilant was born, thissame 
poetical confederacy met to celebrate Klopstock’s 
birth-day. They met around a long table adorned 
with flowers. In a high armed chair were Klop- 





no more suitable return, than to offer the follow- 
ing sentiment. 


Brookline, our ‘happy home; name ever 
dear’’ to its inhabitants, whose Churches and 
Pastors harmoniously unite in this semi-centen- 
nial celebration. May this occasion prove an 
omen of our future intercourse. May we ever 
walk together, where we can agree; and may 
we agree to differ, where we cannot conscien- 
tiously walk together. May no root of bitter- 
ness be ever suffered to vegetate in our prulific 
soil; and may our only strife- be to provoke one 
another to love and to good works. 


Mr. Griggs proposed the following. 


The Ladies of Brookline---God bless them. 


A little daughter of the Rev. Mr. Shailer now 
appeared upon the platform, and presented a 
bouquet of flowers in a silver vase on a silver 
salver to Dr. Pierce, addressing him, as follows. 


Honorep Sir,—Though but a child, I have 
been taught to venerate age ; especially if it be 
crowned with virtue. It therefore gives me 
great pleasure, to present to you this standard 
and vase, in behalf and at the request of several 
ladies, who are not immediately connected with 
your religious society. 

They would have you accept it, as a token of 
friendship and esteem. 


stock’s works with chaplets of roses and gilly- 
flowers. Under the chair was Wieland’s Idyls, 
torn in pieces, as he represented the abhorred 
French taste. After dinner and the coffee, the 
pipes were brought forward, Wieland’s writings 
furnishing the tapers. Then the health of Klop- 
stock, of Luther, and finally of the ancient Her- 
man, was drunk. With covered heads they spoke 
of liberty, Germany, and songs on virtue, and 
closed by burning Wieland’s writings and like- 
ness. 

This same year was the middle year of Planck’s 
theological course. In 1831, his jubilee was cele- 
brated with great splendor at Gottingen. Fifty 
years before, he had been appointed professor, and 
un.versity preacher, had married, and published 
the first volume of his great work on the history of 
the doctrines of the Protestant chureh. This year 
too. 1831, was that of the death of his son, the 
younger and ver} eminent Professor Planck. On 
the occasion of his birth, the father hastened with 
joy to announce the tidings to his friend Spifler. 
“Ts it a son?” said the latter. “No.” «A 
daughter?” “No.” “What then?” “Two 
little fellows at once.” 

The house in which we just met, if I saw and 
read the inscription rightly, was erected in 1805. 
( Yes,” said Dr. Pierce.] That was the year in 
which Scleiqgmacher revealed himself in Halle as 
a preacher of extraordinary power. He had re- 
cently been appointed university preacher. The 
funeral solemnities of the widow of the late king 
of Prussia were to be celebrated, and he was to be 
the preacher. Theday previous he walked out to 





The ladies are aware, that when compared 
with other presents, which you have received, 
and particularly with the splendid one, with 
which you have been favored this evening, this 
is but a mere trifle. But you know, sir, that 
a gift of small value, may be a testimonial of as 
sincere respect, as warm affection, as deep ven- 
eration, as one of greater worth. ° 

We prize a trifie, if it be the gift of a friend, 
and the ladies would have you estimate this by 
the friendship, of which it isa token And as it 
may hereafter stand upon your table, filled with 
the beautiful flowers, which a kind Providence 
has strewn so bountifully and lovingly around 
us—and which, alas! in their fading nature are 
such fit emblems of ourselves; may it serve to 
remind you not only of loved ones, who are des- 
tined to fade like those fadifg flowers, but of a 
world where friendships are pure and constant, 
where flowers ever bloom with vernal beauty, 
and mortals having put on immortality shall not 
grow old, but have eternal youth and vigor. 

During the presentation of this bouquet, the 
slightest sound was hushed, there was breath- 
less attention to what the little girl uttered, and 
a tear glistened in many an eye. It was indeed 
a most lovely scene—youth and old age side by 
side. . 

As soon as the little gir] had finished her ad- 
dress, Dr. P. seized her with both hands, re- 
marking that never before had he been so deep- 
ly impressed with the language of our Lord, 
when he declared—Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
His only regret was that the child’s schoolmates 
could not be present and witnessthe scene. He 
had sometimes thought, that the parents had bet- 
ter remain, at home, and Jet the children come. 


He gave this sentiment : 


Our Youth—The hope of their friends and of 
their country. May they excel their parents 
and predecessors as much in learning and wis- 
dom, as their advantages fur acquiring them are 
superior to those of former times. 


Mr. Griggs then submitted the annexed senti- 
ment. 


Brookline, though a smal] town, is unsur- 
passed for its physical, moral, and intellectual 
advantages. 

The Rev. Mr. Suanmer, of the Baptist 
Church, responded to this sentiment. He was 
not born in Brookline—could only claim te be 
an alopted child ; but when an adopted child 
spoke well of his parent, that parent must pos- 
sess good qualities. He then followed the sug- 
gestions of the ‘sentiment,’’ and made a ri@at 
and feeling address on the beauty, the intelli- 
gence and virtues which characterised Brook- 
line. He closed with an amusing allusion to 
a toast once given by a politician, with refer- 
ence to the vote thrown in a certain presidential 
election ; this toast ran—*‘ a good 
State to emigrate from.’”’ Mr. S. would reverse 
the matter and give as his sentiment—‘‘ Brook- 
line—a good town to reside in.” 








Mrs. Suirtey then sang the song, the 
**Church of our Fathers.’ 


Dr. Pierce gave the following. 


The religious Societies in Brookline ; their 
increase the result, not of division, but of multi- 
plication. 


Mr. Griggs submitted the following senti- 
ment: 

The Present Jubilee—As it has renewed the 
social compact, in this town, may its. kindly in- 
fluence be perpetuated, through all coming 
time. 


To this sentiment the Rev. Mr. Haven re- 
sponded. He said, that, not having selected a 
text for the occasion, he felt himself, in a meas- 
ure, unprepared to address the assembly. If he 
were to select a text it would be, ‘I pray thee 
have me excused.’”’ He did not think, that a 
stranger, and he was a comparative stranger in 
Brookline, should have an active part in the fes- 
tivities—little need be said in support of the joy- 
ous proceedings—their good effect must be self- 
evident—it requires no argument to prove, that 
the harmony and good feeling so strongly im- 
pressed on every countenance present, angurs 
well for the future. The Rev. gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance with lr. Pieree commenced in very 
early life, at the age of about four years, when 
the Dr. presented to him a Catechism, which 





a distant hill with Steffens and a mutual friend. 
It was a beautiful March afternoon. The night 
was spent ata country inn. S. and Steffens con- 
versed ull after midnight on the positive nature of 
Christianity. Steffens records it as one of the 
most memorable periods of his life. The effect 
upon his own religious feelings and views was in- 
delible. In the morning they had to watk six 
miles. §., a good pedestrian, outwalked his com- 
panions, and seemed to be in deep meditation. 
Meanwhile, the city of Halle was in a state of ex- 
citement. It had been reported that S. was ab- 
sent, that he went yesterday into the country, 
passed the night at a tavern, and had not been 
heard from since. They arrived as the bells were 
ringing. He ascended the pulpit, and with his 
well-conceived discourse, his powerful logic, and 
his calm and impressive eloquence, he filled his 
audience with admiration, and put to silence the 
whisperings of envy. And yet it was an extem- 
poraneous effort. 

In 1806 I learn that the Brookline church was 
dedicated. That was a memorable year for Germa- 








ny. Itwas the year of the battle of Jena. Within 
a week after it Bernadotte’s detachment entered the 
gates of Halle. Scleiermacher and Steffens, de- 
prived of their salaries, with only ten rix dollars in 
their pocket, were obliged to occupy together a 
small tenement. ‘The wife of Steffens and the sister 
of Scleiermacher occupied one small room, and 
these two young professors the other. It was in 
these circumstances that Scleiermacher wrote his 
celebrated work on Timothy. 

The students were ordered by Napoleon to leave 
Halle within twenty-four hours. Two young stu- 
dents set out on foot for Gottingen. One of them, 
nearly penniless, was taken ill on the way, and was 
found on the road in that condition by a young Re- 
petens, (a sort of tutor,) who procured a carriage 
and took care of the unknown invalid. Thus did 
Neander and he meet for the first time, and a friend- 
ship broken only by the death of the former, ensued. 
Neander became one of the first pupils of Gesenius, 
and attended his lectures on Hebrew and Arabic; 
the latter had not been six months in Gottingen. 
The third. person was the poet Neuman, why in 
company with Neander and Varnhagen Von Ense 
had left Gurlitt’s school in Hamburg, the preeeding 
spring, and entered the University of Halle. These, 
with Chamisso, Hitzig, Koreff, Theremin, and a 
few others, were the most active members ofa poet- 
ical and literary association called ‘“The Polar Star.’’ 
Neander, for his Platonic studies, and depth of char- 
acter and feeling, was the idol of the company. It 
was about the time he became a Christian, being a 
Jew by birth. 

In 1819, our venerable chief guest was first made 
dispenser of the charities of an association of Con- 
gregational ministers, which met in Boston, That 

ear Hahn held his disputation for a professorship 
in Konigsberg. It was generally believed he was 
aiming also at becoming supertniendent, a sort of 
bishop in the hatecen c ran it Detion hed 

i e , after a : 
heen passed, approached Hahn and said, ‘‘You are 
a young man of great earnestness of character,—that 
is'a tendency. You have this day shown that you 
have successfully directed your mind to theology, that 
is an intendency. It only remuins to wish you a 
superintendency ,—and he hed it within a twelve- 


month. 
There were other anecdotes of which we were 
unable to take full notes. 


Dr. Pierce then rose, holding a most beautiful sil- 








ver pitcher, in his hand. He remarked that fiiend- 
ship had heen pronounced the wine of life,—water 





was the only wine which he had tasted for many 
years. He would, however, pledge the health of 
the donor, Mrs. HaypEN, in a draught of pure wa- 
ter. The next regular sentiment was: 

Before Brookline had a Church of her own, her 
people went tochurch in Roxbury. 


This sentiment called up Dr. Putnam, who 
said,—Had I supposed, Mr. President, I should 
be called upon to speak here this evening, 1 
should have looked over the records of my 
church, to find some facts suitable as topics of 
remarks for such an occasion. But on second 
thoughts, this would have been impracticable : 
for I lent the records to Dr Pierce some months 
ago, and I have not seen them since. 1 take it, the 
integrity of your venerable guest is unimpeacha- 
ble : any man would trust life and honor in his 
keeping : he is above all common temptations : 
but a book of old records—records too written by 
the Apostle Eliot—1 will not answer for their 
safety. I bring no accusation---I only state the 
fact. They say every man has his weak side. 
The company must judge. (Dr. Pierce, here, 
almost convulsed with laughter, said ‘I return 
ed them to your deacon’”)}—You hear what the 
Dr..says,---That is his account of the matter, 





I bring no accusation: I only state the fact. 


Old Dinter-orpet~ 
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rds.--l am here 
say, 1 have not seen the yr orn ae 
Brookline,--- 
Pierce---for, a8 1 understand mat- 
Brookline---and Brookline is 
Gentleman may laugh—I should 
to know what Brookline would be without 
Pierce, or who is bold enough to call up an 
re of Brookline, of which the venerable Doc- 
ioes not form a component part. The par- 
in Roxbury, do heartily love the good old 
, and shower innumerable benedictions on 


cpress the hearty good will of 
oxbury, for the new parish in 
is, for Dr. 
Dr. Pierce is 
Pierce. 


roary head. 


he following hymna was sung by the whole 


any : 
sia HYMN. 
BY MRS. A. M. EDMONDS. 
Tune— Auld Lang Syne. 

O let us raise the joyful notes 

In numbers loud and free, 
Till through the air our music floats 

A song of jubilee. 
A song of jubilee, my friends, 

A song of jubilee 
Till through the air our music floats 

A song of jubilee. 
We sing no hero now, whose fame 

%s list appears, 

Bat eofily breathe he honored name 

Of one beloved for years. 
Of one beloved for years, ™ 


y friends, 


Of one beloved for years, ; 
Whose voice of hope hath often dried 
The mourner’s falling tears. 
Let memory’s finger gently raise 


The mantle, time has cast 

On other scenes, and other days, 
Long numbered with the past; 5s 

For many a change hath come, my friends, 
To hill, and vale, and glen, 

Since time’s swift wing has sped the rounds 
Of two score years and ten. 


Say, where are they once wont to tread 
Life’s pathway at his side? 

Peace to the memory of the dead, 
For some have drooped and died; 

Peace to their memory, while, my friends, 
We give the /iving, joy; 

Whose hand yet firm, aud heart still true, 
Fulfil life’s wise employ. 


Thanks be to God, whose mercies cheer 
Oar paths with richest showers, 

Whose hand had spared a life so deur, 
And still is sparing ours. 

O let oar hearts adore, my friends, 
With all their noblest powers, 

The hand that spares his life so dear, 
And atill is sparing ours. 


He needs no costly tributes paid 
To prove him unforgot, 
His life hath nobler record made, 
We know heneeds them not. 
We know he néeds them not, my friends, 
We know he needs them not; 
Enshrined within these hearts of ours 
We know he needs them not. 


And when his work on earth is done, 
O may he sink to rest, 

As calmly sinks the summer sun 
Behind the crimson west; 

That Jeaves a golden light, my friends, 
To mark its way serene, 

So may a Jife of virtue gild 
His gently closing scene. 


The next regular sentiment was : 
The Massachusetts Historical Society—W hich 


the light oflove that so crowned his ‘*Jubilee”’ 
remain unclouded,till he is permitted to rejoice in 
the heavenly light of a better world. 

N. B. The flowers on the guests’ table 
were furnished, as a gift to Dr. Pierce, by Mr. 
J.L. L. F. Warren of Brighton: those in the 
silver-vase came from the green-house of Col. 
Perkins. The silver-tea service was a present 
from friends of the pastor's society: the vase, 
&c., was a donation from the ladies of the Bap- 
tist and Harvard Societies. In reply to invita- 
tations to attend the Celebration, very interest- 
ing letters were received from Timothy M. 
Cooley, DD., of Granville, Mass., John Fiske, 
DD., of New-Braintree, Mass., (two of the 
three only seniors of Dr. Pierce, having sole 
charge of their parishes.) President Everett, 
Dr. Lowell, Ex-President Allen, Rev. F. H. 
Hedge of Bangor, Me: but owing to want of 
time these letters were not read. 

For several of the reports of the speeches in 
the above account we are indebted to. the Mer- 
cantile Journal. 








RABBINICAL WRITINGS- 

We commence to-day, a series of papers on 
the Rabbinical writings, to which we would call 
the attention of those curious in Biblical studies. 
These articles are evidently the result of careful 
and extended research, and bring forward some 
points which will probably be new to most of our 
readers. To us they are particularly interest- 
ing, on account of the light they throw on much 
of the imagery employed in the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the book of Revelations, although 
in’a series of short articles like these, little more 
| can be effected than to indicate what might be 
| done by a more minute application of principles 
and pictures borrowed from the Rabbinical 

writings. ‘These studies must be curious also 
when considered in relation to the views of 
Swedenborg. 





| For the Register. 
| THE RABBINICAL WRITINGS. 


No. I. 


If thosé who are desirous of obtaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the New Testament, would 
| turn their attention more to the writings of the 
| ancient Jewish Rabbins than they now do, many 
| difficult passages would be explained, and many 
| allusions, otherwise unintelligible, would be ren- 
| dered clear and satisfactory. ‘The Hebrew lan- 
'guage is thought, and perhaps justly, to he of 
‘less importance to a right understanding of the 
| Scriptures, than the Latin and Greek. Cer- 
'tainly no one can understand the New Testa- 
| ment, and especially the Epistles, without un- 
derstanding the language in which it is written. 


serves the record of the settlement and civi/?- I would say nothing to undervalue the classics to 
ign of this country by placing a learned Sav-| the student of Divinity ; but, on the contrary, 


at its head. 
James Savace, the President of the Society, 
He spoke briefly, directing the weight 
his remarks, against the traditions of the el- 
rs, fer which he entertained no very serious 
spect. Whena story was told of the early 
story of our country, he would have people 
k, where does this story come from--is it tra- 
tiont If it came from Gov. Hutchinson, it 
ight be considered almost as true, as if the 
postle Luke related it. If it came from Gov. 
‘inthrop, it would prove indisputable truth. It 
as no longer ago than last week, that he sent 
the Plymouth Society, the bond (received by 
m from London) given by persons who came 
it in the Mayflower, for the preservation of 
« pieces of cannon, which were brought over 
the vessel---this bond ran that the cannon 
ould nut be used offensively, or sold, in a for- 
zn land. He stated, one of Her Majesty’s 
icers assured him, that the use of the name 
the Mayflower, for a vessel, occurred for the 
st time, in English history, with that vessel 


lied. 


would urge him toa more thorough acquaintance 
| with these languages, as the best means of com- 
| prehending the sacred volume, and of interpret- 
| ing it to others. But it seems to me that less 
| atteution has been paid to the Jewish writers 
|than they deserve. Few, even if they under- 
stand the Hebrew language sufficiently well, 
would have the leisure or the opportunity to read 
the confused mass of idle stories, mystical inter- 
| pretations, and foolish reasonings to be found in 
| the writings of the Rabbins. Yet « moment's 
reflection must convince us that their habits of 
thought, their traditions, and even their strange 
and mystical interpretationsof Scripture, become 
important when traces of them are to be found 
in the form of allusion or otherwise in the New 
Testament. 
The Rabbins alone were the authorised teach- 
ers of the Jewish nation. Their teachings and 








1ich brought the Pilgrim Fathers to this coun- 
He had been conversant with the names of 


« <. . | ° e e . 
ips for 300 years previous, to that time, and | equal, and, in many cases, of superior authority 


could not have overlooked so poetical a name, 
the Mayflower. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN next sang the song o 
rhe Pilgrim Fathers.’’ 

The Jast regular sentiment, was : 

The English Pulpit. 

This sentiment called up the Rev. Joun O 
soutes. He said at that late hour of the eve- 
ig, he could not address the company upon 


2 subject of the English pulpit ; it would oc- | breathe out threatenings of fire and sword against 


py too much time. He referred to the world’s | 
mvention, held in London last summer, and | 
ntended, that it was a total failure to the pres- 
t meeting. He spoke of the land of his birth, | 
d of the land of his adoption. In England the | 
ligion is established by law; in this country | 
is established by the affections of the people. 
@ said that he must respect tradition, when he 
w before him one old man who could speak 
r one fifth of our country’s history. He 
iefly referred to the restless spirit of the age, 
d the supernatural excitement, which pervaded 
e minds of men. 

He also spoke of the Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath, 
igland, whose jubilee was celebrated not long 
ice. He once asked him, while on a visit to 
s house, what was the secret of his long con- 
ction with his society! The old man replied, 
at much was to be ascribed to his people. 
1ey were the kindest in the world; they never 
ared that they conld injure their Pastor with 
ndness ; he never made a journey, but what, 
‘on his return, he found some present in his 
use. When he lost old friends, he formed 
w; when the fathers had departed, he took 
echildren. And, said Mr. C.,1 find that the 
1 gentleman has carried out his doctrine tothe 
llest extent. Not long since, he lost his wife, 
d at the age of 76, he married a young one. 
2said that Mr. Jay contended that one need 
t grow old, 
lowing :— 


The religious societies of Brookline, and their 
oved Pastors—May they live in love, die in 
ace, and meet in Heaven. 

The following resolution was offered by the 
'v. Mr. Suarzer, and adopted unanimously : 
Resolved, That we return our thanks to Rev. 
*. Pierce for the interesting address which he 
8 delivered to-day to the citizens of this town, 
d that he be respectfully requested to furnish 
sopy of the same for publication. 


a friowing Volunteer sentiments were of- 
ed: 


By T.C. Leeps. The | 
10m we this evening delig} 
By Rev. Dr. Pierce. 

n—An honor to his nativ 
and our country. 


By Rev. Dr. Snewt. Having obtaineg hel 
God, I remain to this day. P 


aady of our guest, 
it to honor. 

Uur Consul at Lon- 
© town, our aniversi- 





At this time, 10 1-4 o'clock, we left the hal | 
‘ the company adjourned svon afterwards, hav. 
? passed a most delightful evening. 
Thus ended the *‘Jubilee’’—an occasion never 
be forgotten by those who were permitted to 
joy it. It was rich in suggestions, on some 
which we should be glad, had we room to 
ell. It was bright and glowing with the 
e, honor, reverence, which rewarded @ tem- 
rate, beautiful, Christian life. It had among 
chief beauties the cordial, Spontaneous union 
those of different religious Opinions, in giving 
‘nest expression to their affection and esteem— 


‘| every word that dropped from his lips ; and, at 


Mr. Choules concluded with the | 


| traditions were received and reverenced as of 


'to the Sacred Scriptures themselves. They 
| controlled the public sentiment. They gave di- 
| rection to thought. They instructed the young 
| in the doctrines of religion and morals. Many a 
young man sat like Paul, at the feet of his Ga- 


j 


tees : 
| maliel, to catch, with unsuspecting confidence, 
jthe proper age, was sent into the world to 


all who have the temerity to doubt the infallibil- 
ity of his guide. To the Rabbins were referred 
for decision all questions of conscience, of cere- 
mony, of sacred law, and of jurisprudence.— 
| They were looked up to as beings of superior 
| Sanctity and wisdom. ‘They taught in the syn- 
| agogues and prayed in corners of the streets.— 

After the degradation of the priesthood under 
the Romans, the fear, the love, the reverence 
| of the people, were all more or less concentrated 
| in their persons. Can we doubt, then, that they 
| would make their influence felt? Can we doubt 
that they would impress their peculiar views of 
duty, of morals, and of religion, of life, of death, 
and especially of the future world on which 
there is so much room for the exercise of the 
imagination, on the Jewish people’ Can we 
doubt that their modes of thought would become 
the nation’s mode of thinking, and their views, 
in substance, those of the people? 

The writers of the New Testament were 
Jews, and were educated as Jews, with all their 
| sublime views of God, and with all their section- 
|al and national prejudices. ‘The deep impres- 
sions of early life, were, in their minds, a strong 
barrier against the reception of the simple truths 
of Christianity. Doctrines which had been im- 
bibed with their mother’s milk, and with which, 
from repetition, the very air of Judea had be- 
come resonant, could not be easily eradicated 
from minds, which like those of the Jews, clung 
with peculiar tenacity to their own impressions. 
These Jewish opinions had so mingled with the 
thoughts and feelings of the disciples, as to be- 
come a part of their very life. We accordingly 
see their slow comprehension of the Christian 
doctrines, and their constant misunderstanding 
of the Savior’s language. Hence he says to 
them, ** I have many things to tell you, but you 
cannot bear them now.’’ Ard afterwards, 
when their minds were more enlightened, and 
they were filled with she sublime truths of the 
religion, which they had been called to preach, 
‘hey sought to illustrate and enforce its doctrines 
Upon others, by recurring to those images and 
| wecromagge with which their thoughts had been 
|familiar from early life. Indications of this, 
sear less distinct, are to be found throughout 
the New Testament, but they are no where s0 
evident or so numerous as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in the Revelations. Without a 
knowledge of these Rabbinical opinions, it is ut- 
terly impossible to understand the argument of 
the first, or many of the sublimest images of the 
last. 








| 








the excellent and venerable man who has 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the whole 





Pheri. to wear any other name than that 
Christian, and who belonging to no sect, has 


force of the reasoning turns on what may not im- 
properly be called the Jewish mythology. Use 





Pyed the confidence and won the respect of 


* 


Christian over the Jewish dispensation. 
If then we find these frequent traces of Rab- 


dents of theology, than has hitherto been usual? 


comparatively light. They have gleaned all 
‘that is valuable in this field, and presented it to 
the world in a form which renders it accessible 
to every classical student. We thank them for 
their unwearied, and, we trust, not unrequited 
labor. Every student of Divinity should be 
urged to study their, works in connexion with 
the critical study of the New Testament. As 
he studies Greek to become better acquainted 


Scripture ; so should he study these works, the 
better to comprehend the minds of the New Tes- 
tament writers, and the mode in which they had 
been taught to view various subjects connected 
with religion, and to understand their allusions 
made by them to Jewish ideas and opinions, then 
well understood because familiar, now so obscure 
and perplexing. Let him study them that he 
may be able to distinguish clearly between an 
illustration and a fact, between a Jewish opinion 
and Christian truth. N. H. M. 





For the Register. 
ON THE TRINITY- 


I am not learned in the forms this doctrine has 
had, and therefore will not pretend to defend 
against adversaries any of the schools of thuse 
who have believed it. But I have only some- 
thing to say of the doctrine in itself, and of a 
ground I think I find for it in certain just and 
natural reflections. 
In the discussions of the subject, I am struck 
with this, that the writers of our side put the 
others so much in the wrong, that it is a wonder 
how they can find apology or excuse for such 
error. And on the other hand I am impressed 
not only with the piety, but with the sense and 
clearness of some of the professors of the doc- 
trine into whose company I have fallen. 
What I remark then in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is, that it is based on the notion of the 
Unity of God (a thing indeed it always claims), 
and that the threefoldness is not properly in the 
doctrine, but in the observed fact. [he fact of 
which I speak is first God, the primal Creator, 
whose existence above the world and eternal 
self-subsistence is notdisputed by any sect ; next 
the divine power which in Christ redeemed the 
world ; and thirdly the invisible divine help 
which comes to us in secret, neither of which is 
expressly denied, so far as I know by any de- 
description of Christians whatever. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity predicates the unity of all 
these three, will maintain that God acts fully in 
each of them, that neither is any less divine than 
the other, and that we have in each the assur- 
ance of the whole. And in this I confess I can- 
not see anything unreasonable. 
This I understand to be the practical ground 
of the Trinity, that which remains when all 
philosophy is removed from it; and in this form 
it is hardly matter of controversy. The contro- 
versy has arisen on the theory of it, which itis 
natural that the thoughts of speculative minds 
should be engaged on, but which is evidently 
quite beyond our comprehension. 1 would not 
find fault with a man for having a theory of the 
foundation of the doctrine in the divine nature, 
but I would find fault with him for setting up 
the theory as part of religion, and demanding 
dogmatically my assent to it. 

The true opponents of the Trinity are, in the 
first place, Socinians, who believe in God and in 
his spirit, but who do not believe in any divinity 
in Jesus Christ other than that of his inspira- 
tion. In opposition to these the doctrine asserts 
that there was an innate divineness in Christ, 
that he was not only inspired, but raised up, to 
be our Redeemer, and from his cradle endowed 
with all the power for it. And whether this be 
trae or not, I cannot see that it is unreasonable 

In the second place, the Trinity finds actual 
opponents in such as deny the spirit, who admit 
the Father and the divinely natured Son, but 
imagine that the world being sv created and so 
redeemed, is then left, that there is no personal 
Comforter and that when we pray, we pray in 
order to elevate ourselves. The doctrine asserts 
on the contrary that throughout the whole 
moral universe the Holy Spirit is present, and 
that his office is to penetrate the heart and 
make it Christ-like. This may be untrue ; bat 
I see nothing absurb in this circumstance of the 
doctrine. 

In the third place, the Trinity finds a real op- 
ponent in the Panthéist, by which I mean in 
this relation, one who believes that there is in 
the world a divine power which rose up person- 
ally in Christ, and that there is also a spirit 
which the good receive, but who does not be- 
lieve that there is a self-subsistent Creator out of 
whom the scheme of things arose. Against 
such a view, the doctrine maintains that the 
Father was before all worlds and dwells eter- 
nally with the Son and with the Spirit ; in 
which, though it may not be sound, I can find 
nothing ridiculous. 

So Luther stated it. ‘‘I believe in the Crea- 
tor that made me, in the Redeemer that saved 
me, and in the Holy Spirit, that sanctifies me.’”’ 
And I confess although it may seem to* you su- 
perstitious, I cannot withhold my assent to that 
profession. Asa matter of mere thought, I al- 
low, it is of no importance, but as matter of 
practical faith 1 cannot but deem it worthy to be 
considered and to be received. 





Discipuuvs. 














Ata meeting of the members of the Cam- 
bridge Theological School, held on Monday, 
March 15, in consequence of receiving intelli- 
gence of the death of one of their number, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the news of the death of our 
friend and fellow student, Francis William Green- 
wood, is to us as saddening as it is unexpected. 
Resolved, That while we bow to the will of 
God,—and while we feel (looking at the strength 
and purity of his life and the singular beauty of 
his death) that for him to die was gain ;—we 
yet cannot but become mourners when we think 
of the loss brought to his immediate family, to 
ourselves, and to the Christian Ministry for 
which he was apres. 

Resolved, 
than we were, our deép and true sympathy in 
this great bereavement; and that we assure 
those who knew him less than we, that they are 
not aware how much of excellence and useful- 
ness the world has lost in him. 


sons with the Jews or Hebrews on their ewn 
ground. And he shows himself thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the opinions and doctrines of the 
Rabbins, and skilfully employs his knowledge 
to prove the superior antiquity and dignity of the 


binical thought and opinion in the New Testa- 
ment, should not the Jewish writings be more 
thoroughly and systematically studied by stu- 


Lightfoot and Schoetgen have made the labor 


with the force and meaning of the language of 


sacrifice to the butcher knife, he made a bold push 


other misdemeanors, more or less endangering the 


When last heard of, he was in a state of suspense. 


mon in the Unitarian Church in Stow next Sabbath af- 
ternoon, third Sabbath in March. 


versalist Church in Salem, on the Proper Treatment of 
the Criminal, next Sunday, 3d Sunday in March. 


ciety acknowled 
Ladies in Rev Mr Peabody’s Society, Portsmouth, N. 
H. mh20 


. | The Mariner’s Home, erected 
t we offer to those nearer him | ciety, and occupied by the Seamen’s Aid Society, will be 
dedicated with suitable religi 
7 next, March 24th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


ton Port Society, and friends of Seamen generally are 
invited to 1 


**Christian World.’’ 


S. W. Busu, 
Epwarp P. Bono. 





*,* We woul call attention to the notice in 


‘the Mariner’s House.” Everything that tends 
to benefit the sailor, should excite deep interest 
and receive ready aid: for who is not for daily 
cémforts and luxuries, the sailor’s debtor. Let 
this future ‘‘home’’ of the seaman, be dedicated 
by the presence of many warm hearts. 





I> The account of the Jubilee at Brookline has 
necessarily excluded several articles. Among 
those omitted is a notice of the exceediugly man- 
ly, Christian and beautiful sermon preached by 
Rev. Joseph H. Allen on closing his minisiry at 
Jamaica Plains. This notice will appear next 
week. 





*,* Dr. Lamson of Dedham has received an 
unanimous ca]! from the Unitarian Church, East 
Cambridge. Dr. L. has sent in the resignation 
of his office as Pastor of the First Church, Ded- 
ham, on which, however, as we understand 
there has been no action. 





*,."The House erected by the Lee street 
Church will be dedicated on Thursday next, 
March 25th. Services to commence at seven 
o'clock. 





Ic? Extra copies containing the account of 
the Celebration can be had at this Office. 


and inserted in the ‘Christian Register” and 
T. W. beet — 

0 
the School. 


another column in regard to the dedication of 


and gratitude the receipt from some 
known benefactor, of a 

two and. three hundred vo 
for distribution by our Ministers. at 
Missionaries and Agents wheresoever 


acceptance and use. 


the hope that in view of the present wants of the 
ety, that these will be met cheerfully and 

these bills will be appended an_ article from the 
tution on the subj 


or to anticipate the can, by the payment of 
Dollars, become a Life Member. By such aid the Di- 
rectors could extend the usefulness of the Society almost 
indefinitely. 
*,.*Depository at Simpkins’s Bookstore, 94 Wash- 
ington street. mh20 











MARRIAGES. 





_ In Providence, 6th inst, Nicholas R. Gardiner, Esq: 
in his 79th year, to Mrs Abigail Atwood, in her 66t 
year, being his fifth wife. There were present, his 


children, yyy and greatgrandchildren. 
a. A say r Robert M. Hamlin to Miss Lucy M. 
ac ‘ 


= Rowley, Mr Asa W. Sargent to Miss Martha A. 
ebster. 
In Nashua, N. H., Mr Charles F. Trask of Boston 
to Miss Ann P. Everdean, of N. 





DEATHS. 











In this eity, on Friday evening, 12th, (sudden! 
Caroline pon 39 we a b ») 
14th inst., Archibald Hill, Esq., for man 
wharfinger and clerk of Liverpool Wharf 
tion, 64 

In Pembroke, 6th inst, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of the 
late Nathl. Smith, Esq. of P., and eldest daughter of 
Moses B. Bass, late of Boston. 
In Leominster, 11th inst, Laurena M., oldest daughter 
of Sumner L. Carter, 12 yrs and.11 mos. 


years 
orpora- 











MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 











Summary. Senator Benton has declined being 
a Major General, because he cannot have Scott and 
Taylor recalled, and be chief in command.—The 
Democrats have recovered political possession of 
New Hampshire. 


CotieGes. We understand that the very hand- 


some sum of $50,000 his been raised during the 
past year, by private subscrigiions, in aid of the 
University of Vermont at Burlington. Of this 
amount there was subscribed 
In Boston, Hartford and Northampton $3,805 
In New York city 2,106 


In Vermont, adjacent N. Y. and Canada 44,089 





$50,000 
Of the amount raised in Vermont, the sum of 
$19,000 was raised in Burlington, a town with but 
little more than 5,000 inhabitants! ‘These facts in- 
dicate, at least, the high estimation in which the in- 
stitution is held by those who have the best oppor- 
tunities of understanding its character, and who are 
to he most immediately affected by the influences 
which it sends forth from year to year. We have 
good reason to believe that this estimate is in no re- 
spect unwarranted. The University has an able 
body of professors, one of the very best positions for 
doing good in the United States, a course of study 
more methodical and wider in its scope than that of 
any similar institution within our knowledge, and a 
library which the Hon. George P. Marsh on the floor 
of Congress has pronounced to be superior to a 
other of the same size in the United States. Its ral 
estate and other property amounts to about $100,- 
000; and the liberal aid which has just been extend- 
ed to it, will enable its directors to carry it forward 
with a bolder step and still more energy, in the path 
it has so steadily and successfully pursued. 
We cannot avoid here recurring to the remarks 
which we made a few days since, concerning the 
needless and injurious multiplication of Galleges, 
which is becoming habitual, and which, we cannot 
help thinking, retards greatly the progress of sound 
and thorough education in this country. The State 
of Vermont, for instance, as this subscription shows, 
has the ability and the disposition to support and 
build up one good College: and if all the energy and 
resources of the State could be concentrated upon 
one institution, it could be made an honor to the 
State and of transcendent service to the best inter- 
ests of society. Bat there are two or three Colleges 
in the State, and that is more than the State can 
properly sustain. Whenever one appeals for aid, 
the others follow the example:—the rivalry begets 
more or less hostility—and thus the generosity of 
the public is embarrassed, and ultimately thwarted. 
Each obtains jast enough public favor to live along 
from year to year, in the hope of doing better some 
future day: and so none of them can be made what 
they ought to be. 
It seems to us indispensable in order to build up 
the colleges and higher institutions of the country, 
that their numbers should be diminished, or at all 
events not increased. Wherever it can be done, 
they should be condensed;—two or more should 
unite their resources and labor together as one, for 
the common end at which they all aim. Whether 
the tendency to their increase can or will be checked, 
seems very doubtful;—but if it is not, they must 
continue to be less respectable and less influential 
than they ought to be. [N. Y. Courier. 


There is good sense in the above. 


Revier FoR IRELAND. At a meeting of the 
committee for the relief of Ireland and Scotland, the 
chairman, Mr. Quincy, submitted a letter from Mr. 
R. B. Forbes, with the documents accompanying it, 
showing that the government of the United States 
have placed at the disposal of that gentleman, the 
United states sloop-of-war Jamestown, for the pur- 
pose of carrying relief to Ireland and Scotland. Mr. 
Forbes asks the committee to give him authority to 
man and victual the ship out of the funds in their 
hands, assuring them that the money shall be eco- 
nomically expended, and furnishing an estimate of 
the probable expenses of the trip. 

The commitee passed the following votes upon 
the subject:— 

Voted, That the Committee accept the offer of 
Captain Robert B. Forbes, to convey the donations 
of the city to Ireland, in the United States ship 
Jamestown. 

Voted, That the Chairman be authorized to draw 
upon the treasurer for afiy funds that may be neces- 
sary for manning and maintaining the ship. 

Voted, That the pastors in the several churches 
in the city be requested to take up a contribution, on 
Sunday the 21st inst., for the purpose of defraying 
her expenses, and of enabling all classes of Chris- 
tians to contribute towards sending out a ship of war 
on a mission of mercy. 


ALgap. The greatest leap we have recently 
heard of, was calated tous on Saturday. A bullock, 
weighing about 1000 pounds, was driven into the 
‘bull ring’’ on the third story of Mr. Wilson’s 
slaughter house on Deer creek—which building, it 
will be recollected, is situated on the hill side, thus 
making the front three stories — than the rear; 
but while preparations were making to offer him a 


for the front window, and bolted straight through it. 
He turned a complete somerset, and landed apon a 
lot of barrelled lard, bursting two of the barrels, but 
was promptly on his feet, and at once attacked a 
man who was near, who, however, made his escape. 
He then started off, and after a race of two or three 
miles, running over a child, and committing sundry 


lives of citizens, was finally captured at the public 
landing, and taken back to the slaughter house.— 


[Cincinnati Atlas. 








{GREV. CHARLES SPEAR will deliver a Ser- 
mh20 





QG-REV. J. H. SPEAR will discourse in the Uni- 





{The Treasurer of the age, Missionary So- 
the receipt of Fifty Dollars from the 





{G MARINER’S HOME, NORTH SQUARE. 
by the Boston Port So- 
exercises on Wednes- 


ubscribers to the Seamen’s Aid Society, and Bos- 








is here made of what the logicians call the ar- 


lved, That these Resolutions be signed by 


during the day. 





MESS L. DORSEY, 
513 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
WILL OPEN 
PARIS MILLINERY, 
ON THURSDAY, MARCH 25rn, 1847. 


mh20 2w 





UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 


CROOME § HIXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 


FFER for-sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 
so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 
Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 
fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c. 

mh20 lis3mos 


JOHN F. WHITNEY & CO., 
ADVERTISING, PRINTING & COLLECTING 


AGENCY, 


NO. 40 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 
Joun F. Wuirtney. Tuomas R. Spear. 


Refer to Hon. John P. Bigelow, Dr Wm. T. G. 
Morton, Otis H. Weed q- Co. mh 20. 





NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODS! 
—OPENING AT— 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 
Ww. have the pleasure to inform our friends and 


customers that our importation of New and 
Fashionable 





SPRING GOODS! 


have arrived, and we are now opening at our NEW 
STORE, by far the largest assortment of Desirable 
FANCY and STAPLE GOODS, that we have ever 
offered tor sale. 
The ample accommodation offered us in our New 
Establishment enables us to keep a much larger as- 
sortment than formerly of 


COMMON & LOW PRICED GOODS! 


adapted to the every day wants of the community, in 
addition to our splendid stock of Rich and Fashiona- 
ble Goods. 

We are opening in great variety : 
New Shawls, Silks, Dakclabationnen, Balzorines, 
Grenadines, French Jaconets, Lawns, Organdies, 
Brilliantines, Muslins, Ginghams, Silk Plaids, Cali- 
coes, in new designs, &c. 


IN MOURNING GOODS: 


Best Black Bombazines, Alpaccas, Black Mourning 
Silks, Bareges, Grenadines, Plaid Balzorines, Lawns, 
DeLaines, Marquises, Crapes, Veils, Crape Lisse, 
Lining Silks, Gloves, Stockings, ¢-c. 


IN HOUSEKEEPING 


=-2 


DOMESTIC GOODS! 


Table Cloths, all sizes; superior styles of Irish 
Linen, Damask Table Linen Rapkiee, ylies, Lin- 
en Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens, Diaper, Hucka- 
buck, Towelings, Birds Eye Diaper, Marseilles and 
Toilet Counterpanes, all sizes; Embossed Piano and 
Table Covers, American and British Shirtings,Sheet- 
ings, Long Cloths, 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 10-4 and 12-4 
wide, bleached and brown, of the best styles manu- 
factured, &e. Many of our most prominent articles 
will be advertised in the papers of the day as we con- 
tinue to receive them, and we most respectfully in- 
vite all purchasers of Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
as well as of the more common and useful Articles, 
to visit our Store, where they nay be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and finding the 
best of Goods at the VERY LOWEST PRICES! 


mh20—ieopiw HASKELL & HOWLAND. 





ROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL. This Ju- 
venile Institute is now completing its fourth year, 
and, thus far, has been liberally sustained without 
the aid of notice in the public journals And this 
insertion is rather intended as an expression of thanks 
due to former patrons, especially in the city of Bos- 
ton. It would gratify the Principal to relieve from 
an agency which many of them have kindly proffered 
and to whose protracted interest, the school owes 
much of its early success. 
South. Brookfield is on the Western Railroad ,eight- 
een miles from Worcester. Parents desiring to visit 
their children, can Jeave Boston in the morning, dine 
at Brookfield, spend several hours and return to Bos- 
ton on the same day. The School year has two terms. 
The first commences on the first Wednesday in May, 
and the second on the first Wednesday in November. 
The school was projected especially for young lads— 
and, with one or two exceptiuns, has never received 
those who were ovey twelve years of age, though 
they frequently remain beyond this period, when they 
enter earlier. The Principal has increasing evidence 
of the value of this regulation; and it meets with the 
cordial approbation of patrons. 3 
Gentlemen in Boston, desiring references, may in- 
uire of present and fogmer patrons, among whoin are 
ohn Homans, M. D.. Samuel Johnson, a George 
B. Blake, Esq., George Howe, Esq., N. H. -mmons, 
Esq., and Philip Greely, Jr. Circulars of minute in- 
formation will be promptly forwarded to those who 
may apply fr more particulars. _ 
ERMS, $100 per Lorn payment in advance, at the 
commencement of each term. 

= W. A. NICHOLS. 


Brookfield, March 20, 1847. eopi6w 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washin ~ or page poo aoe of Win- 
ter st., where may be foun @ RICHEST and BEST as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
— in ~ city. ee eget 
e has made arrangemen 
the best and newest style ot winged Be) SCARFS, 
&c., as soon as they are cut out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends an d the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 
Rooms to let over the Store. istf mh 20. 








Directors of this Society acknowledge with pleasure 
generous, but un- 
box, containing between 

of Brooks’s Prayers, 


will be re- 
ceived with favor, and be the means of doing good by 


‘This donation was a fimely one as the calls upon their 


Depository of late have been rapidly increasing, and 
thetr fands in li opertion decreasing until Gaate 
now exhausted. The Directors take occasion to 


apprise their annual subscribers that their bills, which, 
on account of circumstances have been pretermitted for 
a few years past, will now be presented by their Col- 
lector for the amount of a single year,—and they 
° Boci- 
To . . “ 
sti- 
of Life Membership, by which it 
will be seen that any person wishing to redeem the in ology 
ture, en 


tion and Notes, we | Explanatory, by George R. 


Introduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory, Second 
Ed‘tion, 12mo. 


ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c., in 
Three Volumes, Second Edition, 12mo. 


and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chief- 
ly Explanatory, 1 vol. 12mo. 


CO., 134 Waghington, opposite School St. 


and Evening Prayer, composed for the use of Families 
by Jonathan Farr; 2d series. ; 


CO., 134 Washington, opposite Sehool street. 20 


AN Translation of the Pslams, wi 
one volume 12mo. to match the P: 
ticles issued. JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. d26 


and Fancy Bordered Hdkfs. 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 


Ladies and Gentlemen to examine their stock 


extra sizes. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Colored, plain 


O. 35 TREMONT ROW,a few doors north of 
the Tremont House, respectfully vite 


LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS. Just @eceived, 300 
dozen, embracing a great variety of new styles ae 
t 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 47 
———_————— sient 
all who know him, inevery denomination. May |gumentum ad hominem; that is, the writer rea- | a Committee consisting of one from each class | _{G-BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. The CARD. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOF'TON. 


T. Barwa! this are confined to Life 
Qsurance conducted 

> aoe insured, in-proportion to the premium paid 
__ ‘The Premium, if over $50, may be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in Prep fe re on: at 12 


months, _ with interest, to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 





Poss TIVE REVIEW. 
ot Theology and Literature. 
Rev. James Martineau, of Liverp ol; 
** John James Taylor, of Manchester; 
John Hamilton , of Liverpool; 
“ Charles Wicksteed, of Leeds. 
“The Prospective Review is devoted to a free The- 
, and the moral as of Literature.” Sub- 
scriptions received by ts, James Munroe & 
Co., at $3,50—No. 134, Washington opposite School 
street. : Marchi4 





ARPENTER’S HARMONY. An Apostolical 
Harmony of the Gospels ; founded upon the most 
ancient opinion respectin the duration of our Sa- 
viour’s Ministry, and exhibiting the succession of 
events in close accordance with the order of the two 


Apostolical Evangelists, with dissertations, notes, 
and maps. Second Edition. G. t nter ; 
LL. D., one vol. 8vo, Received and for sale by 


JAMES MUNROE ¢ CO. No. 134 Washington, 
opposite School str. March14 


a LIVING AGE—12 1-2 cents. No. 
148. 1. The Coming War in Europe. 2. 
Evropean News: French and English quarrel ; 
Italy and the Pope; Absorption of Cracow ; Russia 
and Switzerland; Repeal in England ; Austrian 
Weakness ; M. Guizot; Mr. Clowes; Inhalation of 
Ether. 3. Keeping up appearances. 4. Eugene, 
Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington. 5. 
Supernaturalism of New-England. 6. Life and cor- 
respondence of David Hume. 7. The Tax on Paper. 
With Poetry; Scraps ; Anecdotes &c. &c. 
Published once a week at Six Dollars a year, by 
Bw G& PAYSON, 165 Tremont street 
archi4 








R. WEISS’S PEACE SERMON — UNITY 
AND PEACE. A sermon preached before the 
Church of the Unity; Worcester, Jan. 10, 1847—by 
John Weiss, Preacher of the first Congregational 
Church in Watertown; and publishsd by request. 
Can be sent by mafl to any part of the United States, 
Postage 2 1-2 cents a copy. Ten copies for one 
Dollars, single 12 1-2 cts. Address Elihu Burritt 
Co. Publishers Worcester Mass., or Wm. D. 
ICKNOR & CO. Boston, Mass. issw mhl13 





CRIPTURE PROOFS OF UNITARIANISM 
Scripture proofs and Scriptural Ilusitations of 
Unitarianism revised and enlarged. London. 

Also the American edition or a part of the above 
25 cents. Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS 
No. 118 Washington str. isim mh13 





R. GANNETT’S Address on Judge Davis. A Ser- 

mon occasioned by the death of Hon John Davis 
LL. D., preaehed Jan. 24, 1847, ty Ezra S. Gannett 
this day se by CROSBY & NICHOLS, No. 
118 Washington st. mhl13 is 3t 





i subscriber will receive into his family several 
children (boys or girls) to be educated intellectu- 
ally and morally. Terms and references given on ap- 
plication. FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. tf 





R. GREENWOOD’S WORKS. Sermons of 
Consolation, 1 vol; Do. on various subjects, 2 do, 
with a Memoir; Do to Children, 1 vol; Miscellaneous 
Writings, 1 vol. : 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
ton st. is4t £20 





HANNING’S WORKS, aT HALF PRicE. The 
complete Works of Dr Channing, 6 vols, for sale 
at half the original price, full bound in cambric. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. isdt £20 


LADSTONE’S STATE AND CHURCH. The 
State in its Relations with the Church, by W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., late student of Christ Church, and M. 
P. tor Newark; fourth edition, revised and enlarged; 
in two vols. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. {20 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


House Furnishing Store. 


LINEN SIIEETINGS. 


ior & E. JACOBS & CQ., NO. 35 TRE- 
MONT ROW, a few doors nbrth of Tremont 
House, have received by the late arrivals, their Spring 
supply, 300 PIECES OF LINEN SHEETING, viz: 
9-8, 5-4, 7-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 wide.— 
These Goods, being of their own importation, will be 
found of “a very superior fabric. They respectfully in- 
vite their customers and purchasers generally, to exam- 
ine the assortment. Also, just received a great variety 
of fresh imported HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 
of the Jatest styles. As their store is entirely devoted 
to LOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, rs can 
rely on getting the very best fabrics—and the Linen 
Stock particularly warranted free from all admixture 
of Cotton. All of which will be sold at the lowest mar- 
ket prices. At mh6 











R. WHITE’S EULOGY ON PICKERING. 

Eulogy on John Pickering, LL. D., President of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; delivered 
before the Academy, Oct. 28th, 1846, by Daniel Apple- 
ton White, Fellow of the Academy. Published by or- 
der of the Academy, Svo. 

"Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. mh6 





IFE OE JOHN FOSTER. The Life and cor- 

respondence of John Foster, edited by I. E. Ry- 
land, with notices of Mr. Foster as a preacher and a 
companion, by John Sheppard, author of TRoughts on 
Devotion, etc., etc. 
Fresh supply just received by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

mh6 . 





ANTED, No. 7. Those subscribers who have 
done with their copy of the Christian Register 
for Feb. 13th, No 7 of this volume, will doa favor to 
the publisher by forwarding it through the mail, to the 
adress * Christian Register, Boston.” mhé6. 





' X JRENTHAM ACADEMY. The Spring Term 
will commence ‘Tuesday, the 9th of March, and 
continue eleven weeks, followed by a vacation of two 
weeks. 
This Institution is designed to fit young men for Col- 
lege, and to qualify the student for any department in 
lite he may be called to fill. The course of instruction 
will be thorough and systematic, consequently those not 
intending to give their entire attention to the school, 
while members, are advised not to make application for 





admission. 
L. ALLEN KINGSBURY. 
SETH DEWING, JR. 
Atis f13 
OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. A new Trans- 


lation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduc- 
Noyes, D. D., Second Edition, 12mo. 

3. A new Translation of the Book of Job, with an 
8. A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 


4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastics, 


Published and for sale, by JAMES tree a 
J 





- * 
MPORTANT SUBJECTS. Last thouglits on Im- 
portant Subjects, in three parts: 
1. Man’s Liability to Sin. ? 
2. Supplemental Illustrations. 
8. Man’s Capacity to Obey. 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. 
To THE Heaps oF FaminiEs. Forms of Morning 


For sale by the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & 





OYES’S PSALMS. This day published Noyes’s 
notes, new edition 
; Job, and Can- 





OHN MILTON’S LAST THOUGHTS ON 
THE TRINITY, Extracted from his posthumous 
work entitled ‘‘A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, com- 


iled from the Holy Seri alone.” Lately pub- 
ished by Royal command Being Tract of the A. U. 
A.N , for March; pri cents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers for the A. U. 
A. 118 Washington st. mh20 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 149, 124 Cents.— 
L A Truly Glorious Example, Brig Somers; The 
British Navy, how to-man it; Spanish Prospects and 
Pretenders; Ruin of the Country by Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; Circumstance; Thomas ood; Bancroft’s His- 
tory of the United States ; Man and the M ium ; 
Bread upon the Waters; The Doctor’s Family ; States- 
men of Lsnericn in 1846; The Heroic Wife; with Po- 


, Seraps, &c 
ublished 





1847. Edited by Rev Drs 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 

IOUS MISCELLANY, No CXL, for March, 
Lamson and Gannett. 

—CONTENTS— 

Art 1. Moral Influence of War; 

2. a Enmi i 

3. Conclusion of Plato’s Georgias ; 

4. Writings of G Sand. 

5. Clough’s Select Works; 

6. Peabody’s Sermons on Consolation ; 


7. Poetry and Imagination; 
8. Critical Renae on the Accounts of the 


A rterly Journal 
Elied 34 


-| devoted minister, from his youth 


montlily. 

wane’ paldose peaniclpane in the whole amount of the 
’ no i i 

P Bones eing proprietary interest or loan to 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 

which will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 


Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 
‘No_rink wil be taken on any one life, exceeding 


No personis liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 2589 
Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 
Clergymen and professional men -: , Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval 9 and 
persons in every station in society, may secure to their 
families, in the eventof death, a rtable support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 
The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. 8. Hillard, Esq.,H. Inches, Jr. Exq. 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
Feige, Eaq-, C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
P » Esq. 
All necessary information will be furnished by 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 
017 No 4 State st., Boston 


Old Fashioned French Towels. 


BENJ. & FE. JACOBS & CO., 


NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 

HAxeé this day received a case of the old style of 
FRENCH TOWELS the texture very stout, 

close wove, and of a wiry thread. 4t 


ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED UNITA- 
RIAN DIVINES. 
Rev. Wm. E. Channing. 

“ Noah Worcester. 
“ Lant Carpenter. 
‘* Henry Ware, Jr. 
“ Charles Follen. 
. ™ Orville Dewey. 
A few copies of the above portraits on nice & T; 
for sale at reduced prices by JAMES MUNROE, & 
CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
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RS. DANA’S. LETTERS. Letters address- 
ed to Relatives and Friends, chiefly in reply to 
arguments in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
by Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, anthor of the “ Southern 
and Northern Harps, “ Parted Famiiy,” &c. &e., 
one vol. 12 mo. new Ed., price reduced to 50 cts. 
March14 


EW MANUAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 

Scripture Truths in Questions and Answers, for 
the Sunday Schools and Families. ‘Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.’ 

‘Phis little manual is conceived on an excellent plan, 
and executed with ability. It forms a very valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of Sunday School books, and will, 
we hope, be widely adopted. The author has thrown 
the book into the form of question and answer, the an- 
swer being for the most part in Scripture language ; so 
that, while the child is receiving his religious instruc- 
t'on in a methodical manner, he is at the same time 
storing up in his memory the most pregnant passages of 
the Old and New Testaments.’ [Christain Examiner- 

Published, and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. {6 








B perpen The subscribers will give gratui- 
tous advice to the deformed poor and perform suclt 
surgical operations as may be necessary, on TUESDAYS 
and Fripays, between the hours of 12 and 1, at the 
Boston OrtHopepbic Institution, 49 Chambers 


street. 

They hope to be able to furnish such mechanical ap- 
pliances as are indispensible in the treatment of defor- 
mities of the human frame, according as the nature of 
their cases and pecuniary circumstances may render 


They may be consulted at their respective offices, 6, 
Belknap x ae nw tiny ae cd day, Sunday 
excepted, from 1 to o’c . M. . 
"J. B. BROWN, M. D. 
BUCKMINSTER BROWN. M:. D. 
j30 





R. H. J. MARTIN, Sureeos Dentist, No bl 
Summer street, has REDUCED HIs PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in proportion for all- other 
operations. He trusts that in thus offering as high a 
ion of the dental art, as has been attained to,.and: 
at so great a reduction, he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex- 
«| ecutes all the mechanical part, and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty, as well as to many of our 
most esteemed clergymen and citizens. is8m° n2r 





NEW ENGLISH PERIODICAL. The How- 
itts Journal, edited by Wm and Mary Howitt, No 
1, for February, contains 6 Engravings. Along the 
contributors to the work will be many wlio take the 
highest rank as writers both in England and this coun- 


try. 

Terms $2,50 a year. . 

Also, just received, the Janaary and February num- 
bers of the Peoples Journal. This periodical is too 
well established to need commendation. It will retain 
nearly the whole of its old list of contributors with the 
exception of the Howitts. 

CRO=BY & NICHOLS, Agents for New Eng- 
land, 118 Washington st. is3t £27 





UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. The attention 
of those interested in Sunday Schools is r ted 

to the following Sunday School Manuals publi with- 

in a year by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 

Cartee’s Questions on the Four Gospels, in 2 parts. 

Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. D- 

Huntington. 

The Ministry of Christ, with Questions, by Rev T- 

B- Fox, a new and much improved edition. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts, by do. 

Sunday School rm | Book, . L. White- 

A new edition of the First Book for Sunday Schools. 

They are also pablishers of Phillips’s Service Book, 
two or three editions of which have been called 

for. Also, Peabody’s Scripture Catechism. They 

have also for_sale all the other Manuals in use at the 

publishers’ lowest cash prices. _ 

Copies furnished for examination 

f isdtostf 118 Washington st. 





UNDAY AFTERNOON READING. Stories 
for macy | sah, by Se ome! see Creation to the My 
vent of the Messiah, Susan Fanny Crompton. 
dear nephews and nieces:—**You have often asked me 
to tell you stories on Sunday afternoons, about real peo- 
ple. Now here are the very stories I have told you; 
and a t many more. Turn to it, read it, and study 
it The most wonderful stories you wilf find in the 
New Testament, and there you will find the rules by 
which you, and we all, ase to try to live, speak, act and . 
think.” [From the Introduction. 
1 vol 18mo, price 37 cts. Published and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
site School st. f 





HRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Discourses on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, by Andrew P. Peabody, Pastor of 
the South Charch, Portsmouth, N. H. edition 
with an introductory lecture on the Scriptures; 1 vol, 
12mo. 
Contents. Lecture 1, The Scriptures; Lecture 2, 
The Divine Nature, Jesus Christ; Lecture 8, Jesus 
Christ; Lecture 4, The Holy Spirit; Lectere 5, Hu- 
man Nature; 6, tion; Lecture 7, The 
Atonement; Lecture 8, The. Atonement. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 

Washington, opposite School street. {27 





Ls OF WARE. A Memoir of the Life of Hen 
Ware, Jr., by his brother, John Ware, M. D. wi 
2 Foe 2 vols, 12mo, cloth; 2d edition; price 


“The Memoir of Mr. Ware, though extremely inter- 

esting for its denominational history, is far — corkong 
: . A 

a beautiful unaffected eta tgs a 

quirer. 


“In his own coun was better understood 
Channing, and it is ie this ; > not in so 
many words, but by implication, that his persona? influ. 
ence was greater, whilst, in this country ,with multitudes 
who never saw him, and who have but a very generat 
know , his name been asso- 
whatever is pure, gentle, de- 


i h ining, and ive in a 

rn ns, pana te 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 

street. £27 





TVERMORE’S LECTURES. Lectures to 
LL ses 08 the coltivation of the mind, the 
character and the conduct of hife, by Rev. Abiel Abbot 


‘| Livermore. 


Livermore’s second edition, 16mo, c ice 500. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & ar 


184 Washington, opposite Schoo! street. 





s. Fatal Comin 
. oeti i ions; 
10. Morell’s History of the Philosophy of the 


ineteenth 
11. Notices of Recent Pedlications i 
12. Intelligence, &c. &c. 


GANNETT’S DISCOURSE ON JUDGE 


D'bans ‘A discourse delivered on of the 
Death of Judg D.D 











The House will be open for the reception of visiters 


once 8 week, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
LITTELL & PAYSON, 165 Tremont st. mh30 


ington st. 


Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
at {27 
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POETRY. 








{For the Register.) 
THE MURDERER’S GRAVE. 


On a lone, barren heath as I wandered one day, 
I passed by the spot where a murderer lay ;— 
: The Genius of horror had marked it his own, 
And Felon was written on field and on stone. 


Not a flower grew there:—not a sunbeam that day 
} Smiled a welcome athwart the bare, rugged w8yi— 
The wind whistled bleak, and the terrors of gloom 
Hovered solemn and dark o’er the murderer’s tomb. 


] looked where the toad low-crouched in his bed 
Alll lonely and still kept his watch o’er the dead ; 
While low on my ear from the far distant fell, 
Came booming along the death-tolling knell. 


With fear-hurried steps I quickly went by:— 
: But the thought of that grave—it ever stays nigh; 
And when malice and hate within me arise, 

! I think of the spot where the murderer lies. w. v. 





PRAYER. 


j Round holy Rabia’s suffering bed 

Bt ' The wise men gathered, gazing gravely— 

‘Daughter of Ged!” the youngest said, 
««Endare thy Father’s chastening bravely ; 

They who have steeped their souls in prayer 

Can every anguish calmly bear.” 


She answered not, and turned aside, 
Though not reproachfully or sadly ; 
“Daughter of God!” the eldest cried, 
‘Sustain thy Father’s chastening gladly, 
They who have learned to pray aright 
From pain’s dark well draw up delight.” 


Then spoke she out—*‘ Your words are fair, 
But ob! the truth is deeper still; 

1 know not when absorbed in prayer 
Pleasure or pain, or good or ill; 

They who God’s face can understand 


Feel not the motions of His hand.” (Milnes. 





The honey-bee that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland and the garden o’er, 

To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song 
Sucks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 

The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 

But from all rank and noisome weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever prest 
Within the poison chalice. Thus if we 

Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 

In all the varied human flowers we meet, 

In the wide garden of Humanity, 

And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 

Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 
[Anne C. Lynch. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LAW OF OPINION. 
A TALE. 


BY GORGIANA C. MUNRO. 








It was the last day of the assizes in a country 
town, and a man sat on the wayside a few miles 
distant from that town, his chin resting on both 
hands, his elbows on his knees, his gaze fixed on 
the ground, and his whole air betokening the ex- 
treme of despordency or sullenness. Perhaps of 
both ; for though he was young, scarce two and 
twenty, there was adeep gloom on his brow, 
which might be referred to either feeling, and a 
lurid gloom was in the downcast eyes, while his 
cheeks were pale and sunken, through anguish 
of mind, not want or illness. His enure worldly 

jons were contained in the small bundle 
i ing beside him, tied up in a handkerchief. 
Eraty all his possessions, for he had neither good 
character nor friends. At those assizes just ter- 
minating, he had been arraigned for murder—the 
| murder of his dearest friend, the ascribed motive 
being the appropriation of a trifling sum belong- 
ing to the deceased. There was a strong chain 
of circumstantial evidence against him, but a 
connecting link was wanting, and he was found 
**Not guilty:’’ a Scottish fury would have said 
**Not proven;”’ but no such middle course being 
allowed in England, the result was an acquittal. 
But what an acquittal! No hand was extended 
in friendly greeting ; no voice welcomed him 
back to liberty; no eye looked kindly on him. 
He was restored to all the privileges of a free- 
born Englishman; but he was an outcast from 
the society of his countrymen. The law pro- 
nounced him innocent ; but the public voice pro- 
claimed him guilty, and renounced his. fellow- 
ship. On being recoguized that morning, he had 
been dissmissed with insult from the miserable 
lodging whither he had betaken himself the pre- 
vious evening. He had been reviled, hooted, 
and pelted beyond the outskirts of the town, and 
only saved from personal injury by the interfer- 
ence of the officers of that law it was assumed he 
had offended ; and his spirit was chafed and his 
feelings wounded by the contumely with which 
he had been treated. 

How long he had been there he could not have 
told: the shadows might have moved, but he 
marked them nut—al] was shadow now to him ; 
while the flight of time was unevidenced by any 
diminution of the weatiness of body or lassitude 
of mind which had bade him pause there to rest. 
There were footsteps along the road, and voices 
approaching, but he did not look up; ag that mo- 
ment he seemed not to care who the passers by 
might be. Suddenly one near to him pronouuc- 
ed his name and the crime for which he had 
been tried, coupled with opprobrious and insult- 
ing epithets. He started « his feet with his 
bundle in his hand, and looked wildly round him. 
Several lads were gathered in a semicircle, and 
one of their number having just proclaimed his 
identity with the object of universal detestation 
they were gazing on him with looks of mingled 
aversion and curiosity. ‘‘Stand back, all of 
you!’’ exclaimed the unfortunate man, in a 
threatening tone, indignant at being stared at in 
that manner, like a wild beast. 

They retreated a few yards; then, emboldened 
by distance and numbers, began to taunt and up- 
braid him with the death of his friend, aud with 
many a degrading thought and evil passion which 
had never entered his heart nor his imagination, 
until stung to madness by their provocations, he 
raised a large stone which lay at his feet, though 

more with the intention of dispersing his tor- 
mentors than of injuring any one of them. A 
shout of defiance from the young ruffians 
strengthened his purpose, and already the mis- 
sile was poised in his hand, when a voice seemed 
to echo that hated word **murder,”’’ but in warn- 
ing, in his ear; then recalled in an instant to 

- himself, he repulsed the temptation of revenge, 
cast the stone to the ground, and springing over 
the hedge, aniidst a yell of exultation from the 
youthful champions of justice, bounded awa 
across the country, over fence and ditch and field 
in his headlong flight towards his home. ‘ 

Home ! hat a world of meaning is convey- 
ed by that single word? What does it not imply 
of hope aud gladness, of sweetest memories, 
strong affections, and pure*snd stingless pleas- 

’ ures. And shunned and miserable as he was, 

j even that unhappy being hada home, where 

dwelt those who were very dear unto his heart. 

But how might they receive him! The doubt 

! had inflicted greater agony on his spirit than the 
bitterest taunts of his most savage persecutors. 
It was dusk when he entered his native village, 
and involuntarily he slunk along with a stealthy 
step, lest the sound of his foot might awaken an- 
imosity. Many weeks had elapsed since he was 
' there last, and though all was still the same, it 
J looked different to him. There were the same 
cottages with their low quaint fences, and walls 
draperied with honeysuckle and roses; but as 
he passed they seemed to frown on him some- 
what of the abhorrence with which the once 
kindly tenants now would meet him. The yil- 
lage church, built on a rising ground, was soon 
observable, looking shadowy and spectre-like 
amid the gloom; and he remembered his child- 
ish awe, in years gone by, at the thought that 
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had been laid there then. 
blacksmith’s shed, where he 
in idle hours; some work 


too well guess the su 
A little shop with oranges, a 
eyes, and such kinds of sweetmeats, in the win- 
dow stood near: it was his mother’s—he had 
not seen her since his arrest, and he knew that 
she had been very ill during the interval—ill 
through distress at the charge brought against 
him. Long ere this she would have known of 
his release: would she, could she, too, share in 
neral aversion he had excited ? 
ith a faltering step he entered beneath the 
humble roof—the shop was empty, and he passed 
onward tothe open door, which led into the inner 
room. At the sound of his footstep, a girl, who 
had sat crouching on a low stool beside the fire, 
rose and came forward, and on seeing him, flung 
herself into his arms, and burst into tears. 
was his sister, his only one, and they had been 
a great deal to each other; yet as he kissed her 
cheek, he almost fancied she shrunk from the 
caress. He released her from his embrace, and 
approached his mother, who, ghastly pale and 
looking, as she was, heartbroken, sat motionless 
asa statue in the ancient high-backed chair, 
which his grandmother used to occupy of old. 
Her countenance was so rigid, her form so death- 
like, that he dared not, as he could have wished, 
fall upon her neck, but he knelt down at her feet 
as he used to do asachild, when she would 
teach him those prayers he had too frequently 
The poor woman laid a 
hand on either shoulder, and looked into his face. 
“Thank God, you have come back !’’ said she 
in a low voice—*thank God that you are safe! 
But, oh that I should ever have lived to see this 
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yourself worthy of such.”’ 
«There can be no harm in amusing your leis- 
ure with verses, if you find it an amusement ; 
but certainly I would by no means recommend 
you to prosecute it in any way as an employ- 
ment, for in that sense I think it can turn to 
nothing but an obstruction and a disappoint- 
ment. Verse-writing, notwithstanding 
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‘Mother, mother !’’ said the wretched man, 
hoarsely, ‘‘] am innocent—I am innocent of shed- 
ding blood, as when I lay an infant in your arms! 
Mother, say you do not think me guilty !’’ 

“LT hope you are not, Richard,” replied the 
“God only knows how earnestly | 


And this was Richard Drewatt’s welcome 
home, after all his sorrow, his sufferings, and 
his danger, and by those who loved him better 
than did any one else on earth. 
curse of imputed crime was upon him; and even 
his nearest and dearest could not feel towards 
They were kind to him, how- 
ever, and strove hard that he should perceive no 
difference in their mode of treating him; though, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, scarcely a min- 
ute passed without sqme involuntary betrayal of 
For some days he remained quiet 
without stirring abroad; he was indeed, unfit for 
looking after anything. But while keeping still 
as death in the little room over the shop, the 
kindly-meant, but often ill-judged, remarks of 
the occasional customers—from whom his ar- 
rival was attempted to be concealed—reached 
his ears, telling him in what estimation he was 
held by former friends. 

The village stood within two miles of a large 
town, whither he at length proceeded one morn- 
ing in quest of employment, having stolen from 
his mother’s dwelling before daybreak, like a 
thief escaping from prison, and gained the open 
country ere any of the neigbors were awake.— 
Near the entrance to the town was the shop 
where he had learned and wrought at his trade 
of cabinet maker, and he called there first, not 
with any expectations of success; for though 
his former master had given him a good charac- 
ter on his trial, he had not shown him any kind- 
ness afterwards; but Richard had nerved his 
mind to the effort to stem the tide of persecu- 
tion, and assumed that, being acquitted, he must 
necessarily be considered innocent. 
application, the master ahswered coldly that his 
place was fill up, and no more hands were at 
present needed. He went to another, and yet 
another, until he had been at every shop of the 
description in the town, but with equally bad 
success; in each establishment there was some 
one that knew him, and his application was cut 
‘Phe last of the number belong- 
ed to the former foreman of his old master, and 
his refusal of employment, though as decided, 
was more kindly worded than most others.— 
Drewatt turned to go away, and yet he hesitated. 
“*[t is this unfortunate story against me prevents 
me on,’’said he, at length. 
cannot believe that | am guilty ?"’ 
I do not myself,”’ was the reply; “but I am 
sorry to say there isa feeling against you, and 
my men would not let you work with them.”’ 
Sad, and sick at heart, Richard stole back to 
his mother’s house in the dim twilight. 
different it was in former times, when from that 
very town which now rejected his proffered |a- 
bor, he used to return every evening, tired per- 
haps with his work, but gay and happy, and to 
a home indeed made blessed by affection and in- 
nocent and spontaneous merriment. 
were forced and very mournful smiles which 
greeted him; and he had scarcely voice enoug 
to reveal his disappointments, expected though 
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On the following morning he set forth again, 
on a similar errand, to another town, about 
twelve mileg distant from the village. 
same i}}-fortune still attended him; some really 
had no vacancy for workmen, some looked sus- 
piciously at him—for his description had gone 
the round of all the papers—and then declined 
One person there was, evident- 
ly inclined to give him work, who asked his 
name, leoked queer on hearing it, and inquired 
if he had not been till lately in the employ of 
Mr. Dunn atC. Richard replied in the affirma- 
tive, and was told there was no employment for 


Bat the 


Yet more dejected than before, the unfortu- 
ate man retraced his steps, resolving without 
further loss of time to quit the village perhaps 
for ever, to prosecute at a greater distance from 
the scene of his rebuffs and insults, his search of 
an Opportunity to earn his subsistence honestly, 
by the labor of his hands, 
moval was indeed requsite; for the fact of his 
presence began to be whispered abroad, and 
people were growing chary of sending their 
children to the shop, where a reputed morderer 
might be encountered, and were not over-ready 
And this shop being now 
the widow's sole support, loss of custom would 
be too ruinous to be lightly hazarded. 
we giving the rein to invention, we might have 
sought to work upon the reader’s feelings by 
depicting such loss of custom as being the im- 
mediate consequence of the general feeling 
against Richard. But we are relating a plain 
unvarnished tale; and in this instance the worthy 
villagers did not thus visit the presumed mis- 
deeds of the son upon his unoffending parent; 
though the school which Kate formerly kept had 
inevitably to be discontinued. 

[To be continued.] 


His immediate re- 
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The scraps that follow are from that very en- 
tertaining paper, the Home Journal. 


‘Coming from Thomas Carlyle (addressed to 
a young poet,)—the followin 

read as oracular:)—* * mf 
less and Jéss attention paid to things in verse; 
and serious persons everywhere find themselves 
disposed to hear what a man has to say the short- 
est way and the directest—that is to say, discum- 
* * “The harmony of soul 
which would fain utter itself from you in rhymed 
verses, how much nobler to make it utter itself 
in rhymed conduet! in excellent manful endeavor 
to subdue the raggadness of your life under your 
feet, and everywhere make order reign around 
you of what is disorder!” * * ‘‘Addict your- 
rmation about the things 
} n this world, and that have 
this, surely must be the basis of 
of thought, speech or 
would have you em- 
ng instructive books, 
men, anxiously seek- 
ndeavoring to render 


Were 


talk hear about it, is in almost all cases a 
totally. idle affar a man was not sent into this 
world to write verses—no! If he finds himself 
called to speak, let him speak, manfully, some 
‘“‘words of truth and soberness ;” and, in gen- 
eral, leaye the singing and verse making part of 
it, till the very last extremity of some inward or 
outward call, drive him irresistibly thither, 
The above was written to a weaver lad, a 
relative of Carlyle who had sent him some of his 
effusions. ‘The hesitator between a shuttle and 
Pegasus is now residing in New York, and the 
Tribune, in which we find the letter, says :— 
“Carlyle responded in the following letter, so 
wise, so truthful, manly, wholesome, that we 
are sure he cannot censure our improvement of 
the fortune which now gives it to the public. 
Should he be disposed to object, we beg him to 
consider that our Country, even-more than his 
own, has many thousands of sanguine youth 
who need precisely the counsel given in this let- 
‘ter, and a will hear and heed it from him 
sooner than from any other. 
As the rivers, farthest flowing, 

In the highest hills have birth : 
As the banyan, broadest growing, 

bows its head to earth,— 

So the noblest minds press onward, 

Channels far of good to trace; 
So the largest hearts bend downward, 

Circling all the human race. 


, 
—_— 


NOTEWORTHY NEWS. 


A funny sect, that we [never heard of be- 
fore, is thus described in a report of a recent 
sermon, in the Express :—‘*The OmiscuiTEs 
must be one of the most singular denominations 
of Christians in the world. The church orivi- 
nated in Holland, and was founded, in the 16th 
century, by a man named Jacob Omie, who had 
previously been a most zealous Menanize. This 
singular sect have gradually increased in num- 
bers up to the present time ; and whole districts 
of them may now be found in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. The reason 
that so little is known about them is, that 
they are never allowed to attend other churches, 
and never allow othefs to attend their own, and 
it is said that Mr. Miller is the only seceder from 
that church in the country. The Stoning are 
some of the peculiarities of this people: Their 
clothing is always home made, and their coats 
destitute of collars, are fastened by hooks and 
eyes instead of buttons; they also wear broad- 
brimmed hats, and long beards, and in every par- |. 
ticular dress much more plainly than the Quak- 
ers. The women also dress very plainly, but 
the reverend gentleman omitted to go into par- 
ticulars on account of the delicacy of the subject. 
But he added, that to depart from the above 
modes of dress was considered a breach of- the 
religion, and was severely punished. They 
worship but one hour inthe week, and that is on 
Sunday, between 9 and 10 o'clock, after which 
the day is devoted to amusement. ‘They inva- 
riably sing two hymns, and have one discourse. 
After the psalm is done, he asks the congrega- 
tion how they liked the sermon ; when one of 
the old fathers invariably answers—‘Yes, we 
are pleased.’’ Sermons are never found fault 
with among this people. They despise every- 
thing like learning, ond interpret the scriptures 
very much after the manner of other heathen. 
They have no churches, but their dwellings are 
used for that purpose ; and, while the religious 
services are going on, it is customary for about | 
half a dozen women to be preparing 4 sumptuvus 
feast, fn the way of soup, and bread and butter. 
Their preachers are elected by ballot, and whoso- 
ever is elected, is compelled to officiate. When 
&@ member of the church is guilty of any, offence, 
he is expelled not only from this church, but 
from the bosom of his family. They are great 
haters of the Irish, and look upon every Paddy 
as anear relative of the Devil. They neve! suf- 
fer their children to go to school, and consider 
themselves the only true christians on the earth. 


TO MISS ©. M. SEDGEWICK. 


Oh, glory-wedded, to thy brow 


A al is given, } 
‘For chich, aes song and Greece were young 


The very gods have striven. 


Oh, find’st thou not that envied crown 
A weary weight and chilling ’ 

Its lonely glory, is it not . 
An ice-touch, heartward thrilling! 


Ah no, e’en now a rosy light 
Those vernal leaves is flushing— 
Oh, woman-hearted, love’s warm buds 
Are ’mid thy laurels blushing! 


OURSELVES. 


*‘Chambers's Information for the People’’ 
contains a long articie on the Human Body, 
from which we extract the following most inte1- 
esting passage :— 

**Man surpasses all other animals in the height 
and proportions of the forehead, and in the com- 
parative mass of brain in the upper part of the} 
skull. In the human head the lower parts of 
the face bear a smaller proportion to the fore- 
head than in the brutes. The face is placed in 
nearly a perpendicula: line with the forehead, 
instead of projecting outwards into a snout, as 
in the lower animals. The brute face is merely 
suited for the purpose of animal wants and for 
defence ; the jaws are long and narrow, supplied 
with thick, strong muscles, and short teeth : 
there is not the elevated nose which in man forms 
a distinguishing feature—the arched eye-brows— 
the exquisitely formed lips, and the rounded 
chin ; above all, there is not that play of varied 
expression, that air of intelligence, and that in- 
describle emanation of a rational mind, that ray 
of divinity, at the appearance of which the most 
wild and ferocious of the brute creation are awed 
and subdued. Byt, besides, the Creator seems 
to have allotted characteristic external signs to 
express the passions of the mind, that in social 
life man might not easily impose on his fellow- 
man ; for the various muscles of the face express 
the several passions of the mind so faithfully 
thatthey may be even represented in painting. 
This is said to be the natural expression, and 
would appear to be anderstood even by animals ; 
fora dog, on looking to the countenance of his 
master, easily recognises the mute expressions 
either of commendation or dissatisfaction. From 
the avtion of these muscles being so often re- 
peated, physiognomy arises ; the action of the 
prevailing muscles fixes an endbring expression 
on the features; and thus traces of frequent 
anger often remain in the countenance after the 
passion itself is gone off. With the power of 
speech and reason, man has also the means of 
expressing his feelings and pa§sions by laughter 
and weeping, manifestations which are not found 
in the lower animals. Weeping proceeds from 
a deep emotion of the mind, and seems an effort 
of nature to relieve the system of grief. It usu- 
ally begins with deep inspirations of the lungs 
after which follow shoit alternate inspirations 
and expirations, and it is finished with a deep 
long-drawn expiration, which is immediately 
followed by an inspiration. When moderate, it 
certainly relieves the distress arising from grief. 
Laughter has its rise from some ludicrous ideas 
impressed upon the mind, and would seem to 
arise directly from a sort of titillation conveyed 
to the branches of certain internal nerves, prob- 
ably those of the diaphragm ; immediately to this 
succeeds a number of imperfect inspirations and 
expirations, which seem to be checked by the 
contraction of the glottis in the throat or larynx. 
Laughter in a moderate degree may be condu- 
cive to health, as it gives impulse to, and -ulti- 
mately promotes the circulation ; carried to ex- 
cess, however, it may prove dangerous, from ac- 
cumulating too much blood in the lungs. Sneez- 
ing consists of one deep inspiration, succeeded 
by a powerful single expiration, and seems to 
consist of a convulsive effort of the muscles of 
breathing to throw off some cause of irritation in 





6 which either pleasure or titillation is perceived ; 


the sensitive membrane of the nostrils. The 
common hic-cup is a spasmodic action of the 
muscles of the stomach itself. Some of the 
causes by which our mental happiness is either 
increased or diminished, proceed entirely from 
the bodily sensations. Any gentle stimatas ap- 
plied to a nerve seems to cause a feeling of pleas- 
ure ; strong stimuli, or causes disturbing seri- 
ously the natural condition, produce pain. 
Itching is akin pleasure, and in both cases 
the flow of blood is increased into the part in 


pain, or excessive sensations in the nerves. 
Anger violently excites the motion of the spirits 
increases the motion of the heart, the frequency 
of the pulse, and the strength of the muscles ; 
forces the blood into the extreme vessels ; and 
even sometimes bursts the smaller vessels them- 
selves ; passion also increases the secretion of 
bile. Grief weakens the strength of the nerves 
and activity of the heart, retards the pulse, de- 
stroys the appetite, and frequently produces pale- 
ness, looseness of the bowels, indigestion, and 
those slow or lingering diseases that take their 
rise from an interruption of the someting glands, 
and a disease of their structure. Fear diminish; 
es the force of the heart, weakens the muscular 
motions, relaxes the whole system, and, if long 
continued, causes a general sinking of the body. 
Excessive terror often increases for the moment 
the muscular strength, even to convulsions ; ex- 
cites the pulse, interrupts the course of the 
blood, and in not a few instances has produced 
sudden death. Love, hope, and joy, promote 
all the salutary actions of the body, gently quick- 
en the pulse, promote circulation, increase the 
appetite, and aid the cure of diseases. Excess- 
ive and sudden transports of joy, however, often 

rove fatal, by increasing the motion of the 

lood, and exciting a fit of apoplexy. Shame in 
a peculiar manner retains*the blood in the face, 
as if the veins were obstructed ; when felt in an 
extreme degree, it has also been known to prove 
the cause of sudden death. 





A FEMALE HOWARD. 


There isa female Howard in our country, 
Miss Drx, whose exertions in behalf of the In- 
sane entitle her to the love and praise of al! 
Americans. During the past year she has been 
making a tour through the Western, States, en- 
quiring into the condition of this unhappy class, 
calling on persons of weight and influence to 
move them in the matter, and. memorialising the 
western legislature, with plans for relief. The 
following picture of one of the objects of her 
commisseration is from her Report to the Legis- 
lature of Illinois :— - 

‘*There is at this time, in Morgan county, a 
man who has been furiously mad most of the 
time, for many years. His name is Fanning. 

It was an intensely hot day last summer, when 
I visited Fanning. He was confined in a roofed 
ey hogy enclosed an area of about eight feet 

eight. 

vThe interstices between the unhewn logs fieely 
admitted the scorching rays of the sun then, as 
they now afford admission to the frequent rains, 
the driving sndw, and the pinching frost. He 
was without bed and without clothing ; his food, 
of the coarsest kingggwas passed through a space 
between the logs; “no better,’’ said a neighbor, 
“than the hogs are fed.” 

Some sort of coarse bed-clothing and gar- 
ments, at times were supplied, but usually not. 
His feet had been frozen, and had perished ; 
upon the shapeless stumps, he could, aided by 
some motion of his shoulders, raise his body par- 
tially against the side of thepen. This wretched 
place was cleansed once ina week or fortnight, 
in mild weather; not so in wet, cold, wintry 
seasons. Iwas told that when the pen was 
opened for this purpose, the help of neighbors 
was requisite. ‘*We have men called, and they 
go in and tie him strongly with ropes, and get 
him out on the ground, and then they clean the 
place and him, by throwing over them pails of 
water.”’ 

Of course no fire is here introduced in the cold 
winter weather; but a singular expedient has 
been adopted, as horrible as it is singular; be- 
neath the pen is excavateda pit about six feet 
degp and sixon eitherside. This dreary, ghastly 
P! is entered through a trap door: neither 

ight, heat, nor ventillation are there ; but there 
is to be found a pining, desolate, suffering ma- 
niac, whose piteous groans, and frantic cries, 
would move to pity the hardest heart.”’ 
[Home Journal. 


AN ANECDOTE OF A SHOEMAKER. 


Shoemakers have in all ages, been a somewhat 
remarkable class of men. Meditative and ener-| 
getic, as it would appear, from the nature of 
their profession, they have at various times dis- 
tinguished themselves a patriots, men of letters, 
and generally useful members of society. Nu- 
merous anecdotes are related of individuals who 
have thus imparted a glory to the ‘‘gentle craft,” 
as shoemaking has been called since the days of 
the illustrious Crispin. In a small and interest- 
ing work, entitled ‘Crispin Anecdotes,’’ we find 
the following case in illustration ; 

Timothy Bennett, a shoemaker, regided in the 
village of Hampton-Wick, near Richmond, in 





royal demesne) had been for many years shut up 
from the public. This honest Englishman, ‘‘un- 
willing,’’ as he said, ‘‘to leave the world worse 
than he found it,’’ consulted a lawyer upon the 
practicability of recovering this road, and the 
probable expense of a legal process. ‘I have 
seven hundred pounds,”’ said this honest patriot, 
‘‘which I should be willing to bestow upon this 
atiempt. It is all I have, and has been saved 
through a long course of honest industry.’’ The 
lawyer informed him that no such sum would be 
necessary to produce the result; and Timothy 
determined accordingly to proceed with vigor in 
the prosecution of this public claim. In the 
mean time Lord Halifax, ranger of Bushy Park, 
was mage acquainted with his intentions, and 
sent for him. ‘*Who are you, sit,” inquired 
his lordship, ‘‘that have the assurance to meddle 
in this affair.”’ . 

‘*“My name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, 
shoemaker, of Hampton-Wick. I remember, 
an’t please your lordship, when I was a young 
“man, of seeing, while sitting at my work, the 
people cheerfully passing by to Kingston mar- 
ket; but now my lord, they are forced to go 
round about, through a hot, sandy road, ready to 
faint beneath their burdens; and I am ‘ unwil- 
ling (it was his favorite expression) to leave the 
world worse than I found it.’ This, my lord, I 
humbly represent is the reason of my conduct.”’ 

‘Begone; you are an impertinent fellow!”’ re- 
plied his ordship. However, upon more mature 
reflection, being convinced of the equity of the 
claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat— 
‘‘Lord Halifax, the nobleman, nonsuited by Tim- 
othy Bennett, the shoemaker’’—he desisted from 
his opposition and opened the road, which is en- 
joyed, without milestation to thisday. Timo- 
thy died when am old man, in 1756. [Cham- 
bers’ Edinburgh Miscellany. 





JUDGE STORY 


We extract the fullowing pavsage from Mr. 
Webster’s argument before the Supreme Court 
of the. United States, in the case of the Steamer 
Lexingtop, as reported in the Washington New 

uta: 

‘It is agreat truth, that Englaod has never 
produced any eminent writer on national or gen- 
eral public law—no elementary writer, who bas 
made this subject his own, who has breathed his 
own breath into it, and made it live. In English 
Judicature, Sir William Scott has, it is true, 
done much to enlighten the public mind upon 
the subject of prize causes, &c., and in our day 
McIntosh has written a paper of some merit ; but 
where is your English Grotuus? Where is your 
English Barbeyrae? Has England produced 
onet Notone. The English mind has never 
been turned to the discussion of general public 
law. We must go to the Continent for the dis- 
play of genius im this department of human 
knowledge. What have the courts of West- 
minster Hal! done, to illustrate the pennipres of 
eee lawt With the exception of a tract by 

ansfield, of considerable merit, more great 
plinciples of public Jaw have been discussed and 
settled by this Court, within the last twenty 

ears, than in all the common law courts of Eng- 
and for the last hundred years! Nay, more im- 
portant subjects of law have been examined and 
passed upon by this bench, in a series of twenty 
years, than in all Europe for a century past. 
And [ cannot forbear to add, that one in the 
midst of you lias favored the world with a treat- 
ise on publie Jaw, fit to stand by the side of Gro- 
ius, to be the champion of the Institutes—a 
work that is now regarded by the judicature of 








but when farther increased, it degenerates into 


2000 Tweed Frocks and 


IMMENSE STOCK 
—or— 
GEN r'LEMEN’S 


WEARING APPAREL 


—AT— 


SIMMONS & CO’S 


ONE PRICE 


CLOTHING DEPO 


hal 
MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 


TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 


500 Surtouts......, $8 to 20| 600 Dress Coats. . 
600 Over Sacks,. ...3 to 18 
200 Siberian and Codington 

Backs ......00. 6 to 14 
300 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- 

ROME. 0 cccceses 5 to le 
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500 Felting Sacks and Sur- | 5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
TOUS. 2. He ceeyes 5 to8 4,50 to 5,25 
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. 3 to 6 


BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 


SURTOUTS, 


In large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 


: variety of 
RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—aND— 


CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKACE 


OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manafactures, when we intend to 


have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING! 


And at Lower Prices than can be found at any es- 


tablishment in this city. 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 


BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, inthe most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 


DEALERS 1n CLOTHING will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 


tions, as we will give them BaRGains 


John Simmons & Company, 


0G-UP-49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 


j30 BOSTON. 


.$5 to 18 
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—— TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
1 ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including Numbers, Historical Dates, 
Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for 


Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, 


Proper 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. “En. 
bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern Times. To 
which is added.a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand 
Adapted to the 
Second edi- 
Price, fifty cents. 
Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a copy of the work gratis, 


4D, KENDALL & 


years of past time and time to come 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. 
tion, revised and improved. 


by calling on the publishers, GOU 
LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 


PUBLIC LECTURE. 


Mr L. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition 


of the advantages of his system to the public 


and its adaptation to Common School instruction. 

esent, who will answer any 
questions from the ** Memoria Tech- 
nica,” when propounded at random by the audience.— 


A young lad will be 
one of six 


Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the cou 


evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, and 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 


deemed impracticable. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 
the system, each person in attendance will use a copy 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 


essary ticket of admission to the lecwre 


9 L. D. JOHNSON. 
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THIS DAY 


and Bankers, Households of English Royal 
300 Commissioners of this and other States. 


j23 


1 SA7 PUBLISHED—LOR- 
« ING’S STATE REGISTER, or Record 

Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, Members of 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Churches, Col nm 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 
Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 31 In- 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroatis; United States 
‘ chm | Officers of Aimy, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846 
Sorry. The first passage from this village to | Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, Cizy Offi- 
Kingston-upon-Thames, through Bush Park, (a| cers of Boston, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury and Cam- 
| bridge; Free-Masons and Odd Fellows, London Banks 


JAMES LORING, Publisher, 
132 Washington Street. 


» Oregon 


Families, 





teachers. 


rough English and classical education. 


washing, &c. ; 
Reference is permitted to the ions, 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Franc 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John 


J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 


d J h Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
oe biellin CHARLES Ww. GOOD 


Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf 


OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. ‘The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 


erms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 


gentlemen in 


MASS. 


is Fisher, 
J.L. L. 
Wm. D. 


Homans, 


NQW. 
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EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
HOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruo- 
uiry into the 


iN ICAL. CROSBY & N 


tion, with an earnest and business like i 


best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. 


names of William Howitt, (one of the p 


Cornwall and others, who will be permanent 


tors, indicate the literary character of the work. 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
low price of 
ses. 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num 


the first English artists. The extreme] 
the work will put within reach of all c 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 
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Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
, Agents for Publishers. 


The 
rietors,) 


contribu- 


It 


Tt will 


70 pages. 





Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 


Acts, by Rev IT. B. Fox. 


Huntington. 


stereotype edition. J 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. 

of the Christian Religion, stated in the words 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabod 


the Publishers. 
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ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just published 

the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 


The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 


Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 


C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
t The Sunday School Singing Book, 
The Ministry of Christ, 

A Scripture Catechism 


'y- 
(g-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
118 Washington street. 


of the Bi- 





furnish comfort and strength to the afflicted; 
P. Peabody, 312 ; Hymns, Songs and 

People, by Mrs. E. L. Follen; The 
Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, 
Writings of Rev Dr Channin; 
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ECENT PUBLICATIONS. Christianity, the 
R deliverance of the Soul and its Life by the author of 
Martyria,with an introduction by Rev F. D. Huntington, 
$74 cents; Christian Consolations, Sermons designed to 
| Andrew 

a 


Young t 

ance Cause, a Discourse by Rev Dr. Gannett, 12} cents ; 
by Rev F. D. 
Huntington, a new edition; Thoughts selected from the 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington street. 


bles, for 
Temper- 





NITARIAN ALMANAC FOR 1847. 





the world, as the book of the age, Story’ 
Conflict of ima* a fa 
. 


ington street. 


tarian Annual Register for 1847, edited by Rev. 
A. A. Livermore, with blank leaves for memoranda, 12 


cents. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 


The Uni- 


call and examine our assortment, which is larger and 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 


found in the city. 
DRESS SILKS. 


We have a beautiful assortment of Ric CoLorep 
SILKs for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 
Brack Sixxs, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish. 

Buive Brack S1vxs that are warranted not to spot 


CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 

And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 


In our Shawl Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 


THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 
These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 


EMBOSSED 


PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 


Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. 


CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the riew styles, particularly PLAtps, in great ya- 


riety, 
MOURNING GOODS. 


Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 


is&oseop8m 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NEWLY STeReEoTYPED Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 

One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with t care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
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AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR 
L {A, OR INJEC. 


do.omination. 
bestowed upon it by those by wlwn: it has been examin- 
el, and who are qualified to judg«: of its value. 


TION CHAIR. This os 


Vi . for admi ing injections, is 
DANIELL & co., proved by Physicians and who have 4. i 
201 Washington Street, re reat at se aid of an assis. 
AVING received our Fall supply of N can nnected, and it makes 

FEATING rersived om Fait omnis “Haw Goons, a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We 


ing. 
Extract of a letter a Harrison Gray Otis, dated 
and 1 ceS2"4 it (the chair) as a mgst useful invention 
hope it will come into genera! use.”” 4 

GRE Se ? H. G. Or1s. 
o chal voy practitioner says:— 
think may have occasion for smmend it to any who I 
Asa Physi ome = Wm Cornell, Boston. 

r to the attention 


-M. Gc 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846." “°®*ELL, M. D. 
ee From Dr Henry 8. Lee, 

ve @xamined the injection Chai zs 
and consider it ~ very ‘convenient thd aga 94 
room, as it combines advantages of adminicror; 
enema, and ofa stool and sitting chair ane 
— in calling to it the anes of medical 
oners. enRy S. Lz M.'D. 
Boston, Nov 20, 1846. Ks 


From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 

Medical Chair. We have at our office an Injection 
Chair. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness fot 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecti ap- 
paratus, it forms ave? convenient and night, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich y, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
hair cloth. It will be very convenient for sea vo 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 

No 175 Tremont street, ae Tremont House. 

jo eoptMy8 





TIRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of tle Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 

tims. 

‘lhe publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 

Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 

The highest comn endations have been 


As an evidence of the estimation sn which the ‘ Chris- 


po ged 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
owing: 
[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


bridge. } 
* I have looked through the look with great satisfac- 


tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee vi 


nm the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 


‘eauty and interest of public worship. I find im your 
collection many hymns that are me, and—what 
* hould hardly have wharf ston dear among the 


est tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and witn a *udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacrec veetry for every oc- 
«usion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
| think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
;wor ones there are among so many.’ 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Clrurches:— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

hapel, Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

» Pomfret, Vt. 

° - eam , Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East ra ig Mass 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 























Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Y ;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett ;) Bulfinch st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, field, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y¥; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. — 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
¥ 


o24 Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





EW MUSIC BOOK. ‘THe Sacrep LyristT.’ 
Just published by W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 
Cornhill. 
The Sacred Lyrist, or Singer’s Third Book, designed 


Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Chay el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
a Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

oun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Rox ’ 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. my 
Societics about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave ested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

20 3tisostf 118 Washington st 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
Crosnpy & NicHoLs, No. 118 Washington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents ; 
—AMONG WHICH ARE— 
ENGLisH aND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 


Room Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, 1, Mayflower, Rose’ of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Ev on, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 


Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 

Evecastiy Intustratep Works. Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &c. 

JuveniLe Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 


son. 
MisceLianeous Books. The works of Chan- 





to follow Singer’s First and Second Books in adult 
schools, and for church, social and private worship.— 


25 select pieces, and 20 chants; in all 101 ior 25 
cents. This will enable choirs to furnish themselves 
with new music at trifling expense. 

Also, the Singer’s First and Second Books, designed 
for primary, grammar, and children’s singing schools, 
and the commencement of evening schools. 

In this series of books, prepared by J. & H. Bird, an 
attempt has been made to commence with elementary prin- 
ciples, and to advance by such gradual and easy steps that 
the pupil would understand and read, instead of crag 
by rote. The want of such books bas long been felt, 
it is believed that many who have only learned tunes by 
rote, may by these books become readers of this delight- 
ful language. 

Clergymen, teachers and others wishing copies for 
examination, will be furnished without charge, by ap- 
plying as above. f6 





NEw BOOKS. Poems by Ralph W. Emerson,-1 
iN vol 1l6mo. Songs of the Sea and other Poems, by 
Channing’s Poems, Secofid 
Series, 1 vol 16mo. Homi of the Arts with other 
Poems from Schiller, &c., by C. T. Brooks, 1 vol 
16mo. Memoirs of Robert Swain, edited by Rev. J. 
H. Morison, 1 vol 16mo. New Translation of the 
Psalms with Notes, Rev. G. Noyes, 1 vol 12mo, 
2ded. Critical aud Miscellaneous Essays of Hon. A. 
H. Everett, 1 vol 12mo. A System of Moral Philoso- 
phy adapted to the Capacities of Children, 18mo. Zen- 
obia, or Fall of Palmyra, by Rev. W. Ware, 8vo 7th 
ed. Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius, by 
Harriet Farley, 12mo. 

The above volumes issued within smty days, for sale 
by the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. f13 


Epes Sargent, 1 vol lomo. 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The istery 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is 
pended a Condensed Physical Geo 
tic United States, and whole 
second edition ; 
tions of the last 


merican Continent; 


n Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 


Rev F. D. Huntington; price 8 cents. 


118 Washington street, where all the publications of the 
A. U. A. may be had at the lowest prices. £20 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SECRETARY, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 

C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 

distribution. janl 





JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f18 osly 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 


agld5 tf 





j28 


This work contains 84 tunes, 60 of which are original, . 


and Geo- 

hy of the Atlan- 

by) Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
e 


HAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS*— 
Tract of the A. U. A., No 235, for February, by 


Published and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


§G- Sarts made on the most reasonable terms an 


ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, ing’s 
Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention. 

Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington street. tf d12 


KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 
No. 482 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OProsITE ELIOT STREET.) 


VARIETY 


AND 


Woooden Ware Establishment, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 
OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 
WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 


Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, with a general assort- 
ment of Fancy ets and other Goods. 

{x All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. Itis120s 010 








HURCH ORGANS. Societies — wre venga 
about purchasing Organs are invited to at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 


hand. 
army Meobenee are so complete that we cu fuish 
or build instruments of any pe acter —_ 
warran ual to w , 
pee ranean i on as reasonable terms. 


For sale at thé office of the Christian Register, 14 | di" this coumerys vt. large Organ lately built by# 
Water street. : apll - on Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 


; ference of the first authority. 
Professional puiereneSIMMONS & McINTIRE. 


OS. 282 and 233 Tracts of the American Unitaria# 
Association. 

God’s Commandments and Man’s Traditions, by Ret 
Henry A. Niles; price 3 cents ; 
Thevlogy and Religion, by Rev George W. Barnap: 
price 3 cents. . 
*,*The subscribers will supply the Tracts of the A- 
U. A. at very low prices, and where quantities are want 
ed for distribution a liberal discount will be mode 

Lists of the Tracts will be furnished to any persons Ww 
may desire them . : ‘chi 

at a distance can be supplied by mail at a slig 

expense for postage. 
Yy & NICHOLS, 
{6 ay 118 Washington st. 


E OF SWAIN. This day published “Me 
ne Robert Swain,” one volume 16mo. * 1 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposi 


School street. oe 


SINGS OF SICKNESS. A selec: 
ff byw nla res Works of Buckminster, in a nes 


mined niobed “and for sale at SIMPKINS'S, 


Just 
Washington street. 


DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION To 1S 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,(BRONCHIT 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M. 
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